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culture In a week Riled 
with Native American 
history and tradition, 
Sept. 30 • Oct. 7, 2000. 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma. 
For more Information, 
phone or write: 

(580) 371-2040 or 
(800) 593-3356. 

P.O. BOX 363, 
Tishomingo, OK 73460 


ADA 

• Headquarters of the Chickasaw NatFOn, 580/ 436-2603 . 
Trace your Native American ancestry from any tribe, 

SULPHUR . 


• Chickasaw Lodge 580/622-2156 
Rne Accommodations and Dining 

TISHOMINGO 


Chickasaw Council House Museum 
Historic Chickasaw Nation Capitol Building 
See the spirit of a strong people who match vision 
with heart. ‘The unconquered and unoonquerabie,* 




520 Arlington. Ada, OK 74S20 
(580) 

www.chkltasaw4ial 
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Cameron Eagle, father of Mallory, 
four^ and Dan, two, easily identified 
with ''Why I Love Autumn,” William 
Bernhardf s article on the joys and 
travails of parenthood (page 36). Eagle 
ill List rated the piece by drawing upon 
his signature style, cartooning. A 
graduate of the esteemed School of 
Visual Arts in New York City, he 
maintains a studio in Oklahoma City 
and works nationwide “via fax, phone, 
and Federal Express*” Eaglets corporate 
clients include Disney, Pizza Hut, Pepsi, 
and Nickelodeon, and earlier this year, 
he completed the design for the cafe and 
office of Route 66 Traders, a new flea 
market in Y nkon just off 1 nterstate 40, 



In a previous incarnation, 
Mary Logan Wolf author of 
this issue’s Red Dirt Gardens 
column (page 18), traveled 
back roads working for 
Oklahoma’s electric coopera- 
tives. After researching this 
issue’s story on herbs, Wolf 
made an interesting discovery: 
“My evening bath went from 
humdrum to a fragrant orgy of 
lavender and mint *** my husband tells me 1 look like I'm stewing*'” A gardening 
fanatic, Wolf writes (and gardens) from her 1910 period home in Oklahoma 
City’s Putnam Heights neighborhood. Her work has previously appeared in 
Arclti tea lire, CoufUry, and Preservation, 
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For more than twenty-one years, 
Melanie Mayberry, general manager 
of Oklahoma Todays has worked for 
the Oklahoma Tourism and Recre- 
ation Department, sixteen of those 
years at the magazine. She oversees 
circulation and corporate subscrip- 
tions and deals closely with subscrib- 
ers. "I know hard work pays off, and 
in our case, it shows — to approxi- 
mately 150,000 readers seven times a 
year,” she says* Mother of two 
(Rocky, twenty-one, and Brandie, 
eighteen), Mayberry lives in Choctaw. 
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Some children take their stand at bedtime. Others choose the dinner table. 


Oklahoma's Pork Producers Checkoff Dollars at Work 
This message provided by Oklahoma's Pork Producers 
and OKLAHOMA |«4 COUNCIL 
www.okpork.org 

1-S88-SAY-PORK (729 7676) or (405) 232-3781 
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The Other 
White Meat. 

www.otherwhitemeat.com 


EDITOR 



CiaoY’all! 

Since 1925^ Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Liule Italy — 
has delighted diners with fresh, fam- 
iiy-siyle luilian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete’s Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

•Microbrewery 
• Peifeet for tour groups 
• Banquet facilities for up to 250 



Open M-Sal 4pm * Sunday Noon 
f91 8) 423*2m2 • Fax (918) 423-7859 


Native Oak 



Mon-Fri 9:00-5:30 


Sof 10:00-5:00 » Sun 1:00-5:00 
Two Miles West Of Bartlesville 
On tISHwy SO * ] 

www.keepsake«indles.com 
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Saying Grace 


M y favorite word is grace, it^s a tough choice, but after 

serious thought, this is the one I always return to. According to the 
magazine^s preferred dictionary, TkeAmerkan Heritage Dictionary of the 
EtJg/ish Lariguaget grace, in its first reference, means “seemingly effortless beauty/^ 
By the grace of God. Grace Kelly. Amazing Grace. How sweet it is. 

I love this word. 

A perfect example of grace in this issue is the stunning renovation of the Enid Sym- 
phony Center, For months, back in early 1998 when the undertaking just got off the 
ground, my mother badgered me to tour the building, then in the middle of con- 
struction, At last, one Saturday morning 1 agreed, and 
the two of us trotted downtown, joining a public tour 
of the largely unfinished facility. 

At every turn, the level of community commitment 
staggered me, the emotion palpable and stirring. Cin- 
namon-colored floors throughout the Symphony Hall, 
hand-painted on hands and knees by one lone woman, 
demonstrated the sheer determination required to ful- 
fill the vision. Exquisite murals, rendered in loving de- 
tail, further told of the building*s recent history, one 
brimming with talent and excitement and dedication. 
While the building*s rehabilitation clearly wasn*t 
“effortless,” its sheer capacity to awe is. 

Grace is evident elsewhere in this issue, in the aspi- 
rations of bootlegger-turned-sophisticate Sherman 
Billingsley and in the essay by novelist William Bernhardt, who charms us with a true 
tale of summertime chaos. Grace also pervades the portfolio by landscape photogra- 
pher Yousef Khanfar, “Autumn Rising.” His ability to harmonize both light and 
nature never ceases to amaze us. His new book. Yokes of Light (Proguide Publish- 
ing, $60), is available at bookstores across the state. ^ 

In goodbyes, there must also be some measure of 
grace, and it is with this issue that we say farewell 
to Brian Brown, advertising director of Oklahoma 
Today. Nine years with the magazine, he joined 
Oklahoma Today an intern fresh out of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. The magazine began carrying 
advertising in 1992 and in the last several months, 
under his watch, has reached record levels. We wish 
Brian, who is going dot-com with a cool new hair- 
cut, the very best in all future endeavors. 

And hello, dolly! Our long-time copy chief and 
contributing editor Steffie Corcoran (whose two- 
month-old niece is named— Surprise-Grace) has 
joined us full-time as senior editor. We are thrilled 
to have Steffie onboard and open our arms to her 
with a big welcome hug. 



A Few of Our 
Favorite Words 


Foith: Aimee 
Hoppy: Becky 
Onomatopoe/o; Colleen 
Phoeber Joan 
Puppy: Usa 
Love; Melanie H. 

Flower: Melanie M. 
Photosynthesis; Mefinda 
Tohln/; Prisdila 
Deuce; Roger 
Open; Steffie 
Avocodo; Steven 
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When is a Baby's Care Most Important? 



A 


When it's your baby. 


It’s only natural — the care that matters most to you is the care 
which most affects the health of your newborn. To become 

healthy and strong, premature or low birth- 
vveight infants require the highly-specialized, 
highly-personalized care they receive in the 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit at Children's 
Hospital of Oklahoma. 

At Children’s Hospital, your infant receives 
the finest care from some of the nation’s finest 
iieonatologists. After all, outstanding neonatal 
intensive care is most important when it’s your 
baby’s care. That’s why your baby deser\^es the 
special r/oefors and special care found at 
Children’s Hospital of Oklahoma. 

To find your one-of-a-kind Children’s physician, 

call the Physic! till Finder at 27I-SMMM), 






940 N.E. 13th. Oklahoma City, OK 73104. 405-271-5437 


ULUniversity Health Partners 





My City, My Home 

1 had to take a moment to write, even 
before I completely finished your latest 
issue, City on the Verge, Oklahoma City: 
A Special Issue. Pm a forty-t wo -year-old 
black male and lifelong resident of Okla- 
homa City. Tve always been proud of my 
city and felt that I come from a special 
place. But like many proud Oklahoma 
City residents, Pve always felt a little awk- 
ward expressing that pride. 

This issue expresses the diversity and 
unique character of Oklahoma City in a 
way that has never been illustrated. Our 
community is on the verge of something 
very special. It is as if we have moved 
from adolescence to adulthood, fueled by 
tragedy and triumph. Now we no longer 
have to look to other places for our des- 
tiny but instead can play host to those 
seeking theirs. 

As a proud resident of Oklahoma City, 
1 say thank you, Oklabonia Today, for 
this beautifully illustrated issue on a city 
I am even more proud to call my home. 

Richard McPherson 
Oklahoma City 

Just finished reading City on the 
and thought Pd drop you a line. 



Oklahoma City has made great strides 
over the last few years, and I believe Okla- 
ho?na Today has done a great job of cap- 
turing the pride ofOkJahoma’s capital city. 
The stories and pictures of old and new^ 
certainly provide a contrast to one of 
America’s most unique cities. 

Mr. Draper is still held in reverence and 
could be described as a legend in his own 
time among Chamber professionals. 
Stanley was the leader, but what a Cham- 
ber staff he put together over the years. 
Nameii that quickly come to mind arc Paul 
Strasbaugh, Jack Hill, Glenn Farris, Jess 
Metheny, Clayton Anderson, his son 
Stanley Draper Jr., and Arch Jack. 

They all worked tirelessly to build this 
great city. We are indeed the beneficiaries. 

Dean Schirf 
Corporate Secretary 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 

Congratulations on ihe great achieve- 
ment of the most recent issue of Okfa- 
homa Today, Wow! The freshness of the 
design and the diversity are really impres- 
sive. I applaud all youVe done and know 
that you will maintain this very high level 
of publishing. 

Robert Con Davis- Undia no 
World Literature Today 
Norman 

I receive Oklahoma Today and thor- 
oughly enjoy it. As 1 look through the spe- 
cial Oklahoma City edition, 1 see youVe 
outdone yourselves. Wow! It’s absolutely 
wonderful. The pictures, personalities cho- 
sen, and articles are truly great choices. 
Please pass congratulations on to your 
entire Oklahoma staff, and keep up 
the good work. 

Michael Korenblit 
Oklahoma City 

Consider yourself victorious. This is a 
first tor me. In the past, wTiting a letter to 
any publication of any type did not inter- 
est me in the least. However, about a year 
ago, my parents gave my wife loyceand me 
a subscription to Oklahoma Today. We 
have lived out of Oklahoma twelve years 


now and lost touch with home. Your 
magazine has changed that for me. 

I have never been more proud to be from 
Oklahoma than right now. Your first-class 
articles and presentations rival big publica- 
tions like Life or People. 1 can’t wait to get 
it and can’t put it down when 1 do. Your 
recent article on MAPS, “Oklahoma City 
Maps a New Frontier,” was excellent. 1 am 
very proud of Oklahoma, the people, and 
all they represent. 

John Kyle 
La Quinta, California 

fust a note to say thanks so much to you 
and your staff for including us in the City 
on the Verge issue of Oklahoma Today. We 
were very pleased to be one of the bed and 
breakfast inns included in the “Rest As- 
sured” section of Black Book. 

Oklahoma Today is the magazine of 
choice for our inn. Our guests seem to en- 
joy each and every issue, whether current 
or from two years ago. We keep them all; 
they never go out of style. 

Shirley and Don Bray 
Ambrosia Rose Inn 
Oklahoma City 

Missing You 

I enjoyed very* much the issue on Okla- 
homa City. When I lived in Norman, we 
called it “the City.” I am a native of 
Norman and am very^ proud of it. 1 keep 
reminding people that it is the home of the 
Big Red. 

We went to Oklahoma City often to 
shop, dine, for entertainment, for going to 
school, and to visit various hospitals. So this 
current issue was just dandy. You keep 
making Oklahoma so appealing, you make 
us Okies homesick. 

Shirley I. Niles 
Irving, Texas 

After living in Oklahoma City for thirty'- 
one years, I moved to Ohio to be close to 
family. Although it has only been seven 
months, Ive found myself homesick for 
Oklahoma City and all it meant in my life. 

Much to my delight, an issue of Okla- 
homa Today arrives in the mail, and it 
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S P E C I A M E M cTr I A L !- 


I s t u r 


OKIAHOMA 

TODAi^ 

9:02 

APRIL 19, 1995 


The 

H I STORiCAL Record 
of the 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
BOMBING 


The Revised Edition 


An updated edition of the Special Memorial Issue of Oklahoma Jhifay will 
he available December 1, 2000. Call today to reserve your copy of this 
critically acclaimed issue for only $9.95» plus $4 tor shipping and handling. 
Major credit cards accepted. This expanded edition will not he included 
w i t h reg id a r s 1 1 bs c r i p t i o n s t o Ok I ah n a i a To day . 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at www.oklahomatoday.com 



LETTERS 



gives me a boost with a touch of home. 

The July- August Oklahoma City issue 
is truly special ! read it cover to cover, 
treasuring all the history, memories, and 
news of the tuture packed into it* 

In her article, ‘'Keys to the City,” 
Melinda Long really expressed what 1 have 
sorely missed^ — the ''common respect” 
and even strangers saying “hi.” In Okla- 
homa City, respect and friendliness are the 
rule rather than the exception. Thank you 
for sending me a touch of home. 

Ann C. Hix 
Centerville, Ohio 

And from the City Folk*** 

Thank you for the Oklahoma City is- 
sue of Oklahonia Tothy\ I am honored to 
be included. I enjoyed reading it from 
cover to cover, and the pictures and con- 
tent tell a wonderful story. Bravo to you. 
It is a treasure to keep. 

Jean G. Gumerson 
Oklahoma City 

Thank you for the ) uly-August issue of 
Oklahoma Today. The entire project was 
noteworthy in that it introduced to the 
public many key people in our commu- 
nity. I was especially pleased with the 
philanthropist section of “City Folk,” 
naturally. The photographer, J.D, 
Merry weather, did a wonderful job. 
Once again, thank you. 

Lou C. Kerr 
Oklahoma City 

What a wonderful issue of Oklahoma 
Today. Oklahoma City is certainly shown 
in its very best light, and 1 know all are 
as pleased as I am with this great issue. 1 
am so complimented to be included 
among such illustrious citizens in “City 
Folk.” A million thanks and congratula- 
tions on your success. 

Ann Alspaiigh 
Oklahoma City 

One of the great events of my summer 
has been the pleasure Fve received from 
having been included in your Oklahoma 
City edition. Please accept my sincere 
gratitude for this honor and my praise for 
such a beautifully put together magazine. 

Gary A. England 
Oklahoma City 


Over the years, Oklahoma Today has 
done wonderful things on my behalf. I 
have been fortunate to have paintings on 
two of your covers, and your articles on 
me have always been very complimen- 
tary and generous. I greatly appreciate 
your staff and magazine, and thank you 
especially for the great article you did on 
the works I completed for the new 
Quartz Mountain Arts and Conference 
Center (May-|une 2000). 

Your magazine has such a fine reputa- 
tion, and I am always so pleased to be as- 
sociated with it. Again, my thanks. 

Mike Larsen 
Oklahoma City 

Cyber-Dating 

I truly enjoy reading Okiahama Today 
magazine. However, I was disappointed 
when I received the I uly- August issue. I 
fully understand that it was a special is- 
sue about Oklahoma City, but why did 
you only put upcoming events for Okla- 
homa City and the metro area in your 
Calendar section? Even with the special 
issue for Oklahoma City, you should not 
have ignored the rest of the state’s events. 

Billy Hubbard 
Bartlesville 

Editor's response: We’re sorry to disap- 
point you. It does hear mentkmmgfor our 
Inrernet-savvy readers thai an expanded 
Calendar is available on our website, 
w wt V. okla hon la to day. co f m 

Location, Location, Location 

i was surprised to learn from Danney 
Goble, in his article in the Oklahoma City 
issue, that “Nature gave Tulsa no oil.” 


The truth is that no one really knows 
how much oil is or isn’t under Tulsa’s 
soil, because drilling within city limits 
was specifically prohibited in the city 
charter. Even the refineries are confined 
to the west side of the Arkansas River. 

The statement that the “*Oil Capital of 
the World’ has never produced a drop of 
oil” is also somevvhat misleading, since 
the nearby Glen Pool, one of the most 
massive oil finds in history, was what 
really drew entrepreneurs to the area. It 
was, in fact, their investment capital that 
launched the oil industr)' in Oklahoma. 

Dan Means 
Bradenton, Florida 

Nobody’s Perfect 

In the July-August 2000 issue on Okla- 
homa City, you identify me as the head 
of OU’s College of Architecture. That is 
incorrect. Bob Fillpot is the Dean of our 
interdisciplinar)' College of Architecture, 
and Joel Dietrich is Director of the Divi- 
sion of Architecture. 

Arn Henderson 
Professor of Architecture, OU 

Corrections; We inadvertently ran an 
image of Guthrie's Scottish Rite temple 
on page 109 of the Oklahoma City Is- 
sue; the photo should have been of the 
State Capitol. 

OMdhomtJ Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject co editing and must 
include name, address, and a daytime phone 
number. Send letters to: Ok/ehome Today. Attn. 
Editor, P.O. Box 53381 Oklahoma City. OK 
73152 or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic maif to letters@okJahomatoday.ciom- 
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D esert dune -hopping, Water-skiing. 

Camping. Fishing. Golfing. Hiking. 

Or just plain relaxing. You’ll find it all in 
the state of Oklahoma. At 
51 beautiful state parl<s and 
resorts - in lush, clean, 
unspoiled settings. And you’ll ^ RESORTS 


OKL.HQMA 


rest easy in any of the state’s lodge rooms, 
cabins, or tent and RV campgrounds. To 
find out more, call and ask for a free 

Oklahoma State Parks and 
Resorts Guide, 

1 - 800 - 654-8240 

WWW, louroklalioTna.coin 






By Melinda Long 




Nook and Cranny 

In Tulsa, customer service is a high priority 
at the Quilter's Nook. Owned by Anne 
Seereiter and Glen Iones> this comprehen- 
sive quilting supply shop and boutique 
keeps patrons up to date by publishing a 
newsletter filled with tips, new products, 
and class information* Seereiter says the 
best thing about owning a quilt shop is 
getting to see ever^'^one's final project.'’ 
1740 South Harvard, Tulsa. ( 9 ]$) 747-6665 
or QNook@aoLcom. 


A Bug's Life 

Artist jean Ann Fausser of Tulsa 
” discovered a love for the fiber 
arts" three years ago and now 
routinely experiments ^ith 
dyeing, foiling, silk-screening, 
photo transfer, and stitching and 
beading. While previous quilts 
were inspired by nature, her latest 
projects take on a narrative theme. 
Reflections of the Mind: An Icon 
of an Era, $1,800, (918) 742-5397 
or jartquilt@aol,com. 


Get all wrapped up in these Oklahoma 
quilts and supplies — they're guaranteed 
to keep you in stitches. 
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Swatch Out 

AlBar Fiibncs in 
Clinton is a full -service 
quilt shop that takes 
pride in stocking only 
the best 100 percent 
cottons. With more 
than two thousand 
selections^ induditig 
1 930s r epr o d uc t io n s, 
Bali batik prints, and 
novelty fabrics. Rex 
and Terri Finnell will 
have just what yoii’rc 
looking lor. $6.99 to 
$9.99 per yard. 71 1 
Frisco Street. Clinton. 


Genetic Blueprint 

Mary Beth Haas lives out her dream in an 
Oklahoma City studio. A fulhtinie quilt 
artist in the Pasco Arts District, her works 
have been shown at galleries nationwide, 
and she strives to make sure a commis- 
sioned quilt wLIJ fit into its surroundings. 
Haas also teaches quilting dasses, hand- 
dyes fabric, and designs unique patterns 
for her creations. Commissioned quilts 
range from $50 to $150 per square foot 
Cyber Fiber, $5,000. (405) 826-K910. 


The Buffalo Roam 

Carol Ann Sinnrdch 
of I.awton enioys 
fabric design and 
textile manipulation. 
Her .specialty is 
coinbining pictorial 
applique with 
traditional patch- 
work, using the 
history of the 
American West as 
subject matter. 
Sinnreich works on 
commission, $230 per 
square foot. Prairie 
Thunder, $3,500. 
(580) 248-9400 or 
q u i I twks@sirinei .net. 


(580) 323-4230 or 
albarquiltingxom. 


Frame Work 

The Heartland Quilting Frame, 
designed and marketed by Sue and Dale 
Miers* comes fully assembled and will 
hold your quilt ''tight enough to keep 
the backing from puckering ... and loose 
enough to allow' for the rocking motimi 
of the needlc/‘ says Sue. Its ergonomic 
design allow^s hours of strain-free 
quilting. Oh My Stars My Hearts! is an 
original pattern by Sue, S7.95, The 
frame, $174 plus shipping. Heartland 
Quiltworks, 100 Cherry, Cherokee. 

(580) 596-2775 or quillingframes.com. 


Sunshine on My Shoulder 

A quiker for more than twenty 
years, Cheryl AshpauglTs home- 
based shop has taken over the cjitire 
house. In her Guymon gallery', she 
offers custom machine quilting, 
finished quilts, and supplies and 
finds satisfaction knowing that “my 
quilts are future heirlooms that will 
long outlive me." Spring Sampler, 
$79.95. CheryTs Quilt Corner, 1608 
North Fllison Street, Giiynion. ( 580) 
3 3 8 - 3 67 7 1 > r c h ery Isq u i 1 tco r n er.com . 


Software Giant 

Oklahoma Quiltworks, opened in 1988 
by Barbara Stanfield and Carole Jo 
Evans, supplies central Oklahoma with 
the state's largest selection of quilting 
books, fabrics, and notions. They also 
have a large classroom for beginner, 
intermediate, and advanced lessons. 
Road to Oklahoma (right) was 
using the Electric Quilt 4 computer 
software sold at the shop. Software, SllO 
(the quill is display only). 9323 North 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma City. (405) 
842-4778 or okquiltworks.com. 
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Skull and Bones 

Congratulations to a winning 
website, Skullyville Cemetery of 
the Choctaw Nation. In July, 
AccessGenealogy, a cyber portal, 
awarded the site its Superior 
Concept Award. Spiro native 
O.W. Jones and Muskogee 
resident Bill Blanchard, assisted 
by their wives* privately funded 
the entire project and did 
virtually all web design, research, 
and photography. Calling it a 
“truly incredible website," 
AccessGenealogy praises the 
site's burial link, which includes 
tombstones, inscriptions, and, 
where available, histories and 
photos of inhabitants. Check it 
out at www.skullyviMexom. 

— Steffte Corcoran 



Cyclists Unite! 

The Long and Winding Road of 
WorldCom MS 150 


W ITl 1 WARM DAYS AND COOL NIGHTS ^ 
around the comer, the 2000 WorldCom 
MS 150 bike tour in northeast Oklahoma sho 
attract an array of endurance cyclists. Benefiting 
the Oklahoma Multiple Sclerosis Society, the 
popular tour begins in Tulsa on September 22 
with a spaghetti dinner, continues with an 
overnight stay at Camp Gruber September 23, 
and winds up September 24* Several rest stops 
are scheduled along the way, and dinner at the 
overnight is hosted by Outback Steakhouse and 
Budweiser. Individuals or teams of four may 
enter, but you must have $200 in pledges to 
qualify for the ride. (800) 777-7814. 

— ^Louisa McCune 



Class, Start Your Engines 

OISI TRACK AT HALLETT MOTOR RACING CIRCUIT 


Are you a closet Mario Andretti? Ready 
to hit the fast crack — if only you had a 
racecar and pit crew? Start off in the fast 
lane at Stephens Brothers Racing School 
of High Performance Driving, located at 
the Hallect Motor Racing Circuit, thirty- 
five miles west of Tulsa. From early 
March until the end of October, this 
place is just the ticket, bringing every- 
thing you need to live that speed-demon 
dream. (Upcoming classes take place 
September 13 and 14 and October 5, 6, 
28* and 29; $500 to $2,500.) 

With only five or six students to a 
class, you'll get personalized instruction 
and plenty of time to go over every detail 
a driver should know before climbing 
behind the wheel of an SCCA-certified 


Spec Racer Ford. (Racing novices, SCCA 
stands for Sports Car Club of America,) 
But don't think you'd spend the day 
spinning your wheels in a classroom. After 
about an hour, you're handed a racing suit 
and helmet, introduced to your crew, and 
it's time CO hit the track, to get those big 
wheels spinning the right direction. 

“One of my first students was a woman 
whose husband now races in the Indy 
500," says Scott Stephens, co-owner of 
the school with his brother, Shayne, So 
ladies, if your husbands are giving you lip 
about your driving skills, this might be a 
way to quiet them for good. 

At least two instructors are in the 
classroom and two more at the crack at 
all times, Stephens says that while 


instructors don't teach people to 
drive, students come away with 
plenty of knowledge they can use on 
the streets. 

"We teach things like how to 
get out of a spin and how to pay 
more attention while you drive," 
Stephens says. "Students also 
learn not to drive too defen- 
sively, which can actually do 
more harm than good.” 

— Joan Rhine 

The Stephens Rodng School is locoted 
at the Hai/ett Motor fiocmg OrcufL To get 
there, exit the Cimarron Tarnpike at the 
Highway 99 exit go a mile west, and you '/I see 
the track. (918)583-1136. 
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FIN- TA STIC FESTIVAL 


O NE OF THE BfGGEST SELLERS AT 
the annual Fin and Feather Fall Fes- 
tival near Gore canT be stitched, carved, 
painted, or captured in a candle scent. It's 
the atmosphere. 

Spread across the scenic resort grounds 
of Lake Tenkiller, the festival draws qual- 
ity crafters from across the country. This 
year's event, set for September 22-24, will 
attract an estimated 35,000 people. 

Lezli Pool, show coordinator, under- 
stands the chemistry of a natural lake set- 
ting and handmade crafts. She grew up with 
the festival, which began in 1 969, the brain- 
child of her late grandmother, 
Jerrie Manns. 

'*She begged, bor- 
rowed, and pleaded 


with anyone she knew who could make any- 
thing to feature in the show," says Pool. 
“What started as a handful of crafters in one 
building has grown to a juried show with 
two hundred exhibitors in three buildings, 
a hundred tents, and a waiting list." 

Candles, quilts, fine art, jewelry, furni- 
ture, baskets, herbal soaps, and many other 
handmade items are w'hat keep visitors 
coming back year after yean 

— Sheilah Bright 

77?e Fhi ami Feather Fall Festival will be 
held September 22-23, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
and September 24, 9 ajn. to 5 p:m. 
Aiimhsion and parking are free. The 
resort is located on Highway 10 A, eight 
miles northwest of Gore. (918) 487-5148. 


TOM LUKER 



Come tack to Sleepy Hollow, 
where i tradition of great food 
and friendly service hji 
welcomed diners for more than 
fifty years. Generations /wve 
returned ro errjoy awud^innijtg 
fried ducken made ro order in 
cmdron skillets. Tender, jtticy 
steaks grilled to perfection and 
our famom made^om'v^tdi 
biscuits. Return ro Sleepy 
Hollow today and i meal 
i yoult always remember. 


THE LEGEND CONTINUES 


1101 NE OKLAHOMA CfTY, OK 73111 
(405)424*1614 


BUILDINGa 

WIHNIHG SEASON 

TICKET BY TICKET. 

Call I -877-ALL-4-0SU for tickets. 



d(stafe.com 



“Woman with Mango" by Paul Gauguin 


French Collection 

Philbrook’s Biggest Triumph Ever 

O klahomans have a front row 

seat to a first-class exhibition — one 
most would expect to see only in Europe. 

“The Triumph of French Painting: Mas- 
terpieces from Ingres to Matisse" makes its 
first stop at Philbrook Museum of Art Au- 
gust 13-November 26 before mo\ing on to 
Florida, New York, and London* A dazzling 
collection of fift)"-eight paintings, the ex- 
hibit celebrates nineteenth and twentieth- 
century masters like Monets Renoir, 
Cezanne, and Van Gogh* 

Philbrook was offered the showing after 
hosting the American Association of Mu- 
seum Directors in spring 1999. The mu- 
seum had long tried to convince the group 
to tour the facility and at last persuaded 
them a visit would be worth their time* 
Later, the duly impressed directors offered 
the museum the exclusive, prestigious, and 
expensive exhibit, presenting patrons a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to see some 
of the world's finest art on their home turf. 

Visitors can rent Acoustiguide head- 
phones, and docents will conduct tours. 
For those who can't bear to leave the expe- 
rience behind, the museum shop has 
stocked mementos to keep “The T riumph” 
alive for years to come. 

— Joan Rhine 

Philbrook Museum of Art is open Tuesday 
through Saturday^ 10 a. m. to5p.ni.; Sunday^ 
11 a.tn. to 5 p.m. Admissiow $5t adults; S3, 
students and seniors; children under twelve, 
free. 2727 5prif^i Rockford Road ir/ Tulsa. 

(918) 749^7941. 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


BOOMTOWN MEDICINE 

A House Call at the Historic 
Dr. McLeati Home and Office 

I F YOU'VE EVER WANTED TO SEE 
what life was like daring 1ulsa*s early 
oil years, head to Jenks and drop by 
the Dr, McLean Home and Office. Be- 
sides its listing on the National Kcgislcr 
of Historic Places, this Victorian home is 
unlike most turn-of-the-century exhib- 
its in that the doctor's family has meticu- 
lously maintained and kept the residence 
and surgery room intact. Virtually every 
item inside is authentic and original to 
the home. 

In the office area, museumgoers can 
look at the doctor s medical journals, 
pick up a scalpel, or peer into the glass- 
encased prescription cabinet and see the 
drugs he mixed for patients. The house 
proper is filled with the family's furni- 
ture, quilts, vintage clothing, and appli- 
ances (even a 1 930 electric Maytag wash- 
ing machine with hand wringer). Visitors 
can dip through actual newspapers Dr, 
McLean read before hi,s death in 1 939 
and correspondence sent to the family as 
far back as 1 9 1 3, the year the house was 
built for $86976, 

Forget about the human genome for a 
little bit and step back to a time when lilc 
may have been slower, but living was just 
as important, 

—Joan Rhine 

Tours of the McLean house are $4 for 
adults. I'he house is open most Sat unlays 
and during the week hy appoiutnicnt. 123 
East A Street in Jenks. For more informa- 
tioth eall Melinda Beiinettj the doctors 
great-niece, at (918) 446-2745. 



An interior view of the office and exam 
room, complete with the doctor’s btack bag 



Every Oklahoma Hilton knows how to make your family 
getaway a great experience. And with our BounceBack Weekend" 
From rate, we make them easy and affordable. We'll give 


$ 69 - you a free full breakfast each day. Plus, each Oklahoma 
$84 Hilton puts you right in the middle of a host of exciting 

per room . . . _ . . , , i 

per night attractions and activities. Or, just enjoy a dtp in the pool. 

For reservations visit www,hiltonxom, Or call your professional 

travel agent. 1-800-HILTONS or one of the Hiltons listed below. 


It happens at the Hiltoa 


OKLAHOMA CITY TULSA 

Hilton Oklahoma City Northwest Hilton Tulsa Southern Htlls 

405 - 848-4811 918 - 492-5000 

Hilton Garden Inn' Oklahoma City Airport Hilton Garden Inn' Tulsa Airport 
405 - 942- 1400 91 8 - 838- 1444 


Offer vaiid Thursday’ Sunday 9/1/00 through 10/31/00 Rale subject to change wathout notice Saturday night stay 
required if check-in on Thursday Rate exclusive ol lax and gratuities and does not apply to groups or other offers 
Rate, day of week availability and stay requirements vary by hotel. Earfy check-out subject to payment of higher rate 
or early departure fee. Limited availabufity Advaixie reservations required. (Advance deposit required.) Kids IS and under 
Slay free irii their parents' or grandparents' room in the U S Other restrictions apply. ©2000 Hilton Hospitalisy, Jnc. 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


By Mary Logan Wolf 


RedE)iltGaixi31S:HerbSvSpice, and Ev( 


P ERRENIAL HERBS COVER A LOT OF GROUND. CENTURIES AGO, HEALING 
practitioners used them to work magic on the afflicted* Today, the popular- 
ity of herbal remedies is growing wild as local nurseries add more unusual va- 
rieties to their retail shelves. 

Most gardeners admit to a fascination with the multiple uses of herbs. But out- 
side of appreciating their fragrance and visual appeal and tossing them in the skil- 
let now and then, most of us aren't quite sure what to do with the plants once they 
are established and thriving in our beds. 

Mary Anne Potter is the owner of Herban Renewal in Ponca City. Her herbal 
enterprise offers everything from soaps, bath oils, and potpourri to culinary spices. 
Most herbs can be used for a number of other-than -cooking purposes, A few ot 
her many recommended herbal applications follow. 



Herb fay^rite^^ 

Thyme (thymus): Prized for thetr 

fragrant foliage and masses of tiny flowers, 
there are some 350 species of thyme. 
Popular in Oklahoma, lemon thyme Is a 
showy, low-growing plant whose glossy 
leaves offer a fragrant, lemony aroma. 
Leaves are used to season soups, sauces, 
chicken, and fish and are dried for 
potpourri. Mother of thyme is another 
herb that grows well in the Sooner 
climate and tolerates dry spells. Harvest 
leaves prior to flowering for maximum 
flavor The essential oil contains thymol, 
an antiseptic used in various over-the- 
counter products such as Vicks VapoRub 
and Listerine mouthwash. 

Lavender (/avendu/o): This perennial shrub 
thrives in the sun and is prized for its 
fragrant flowers and leaves. The fresh 
flowers are often used to flavor ice 
cream, confections, and baked goods. 
Dried flowers, gathered in full 
bloom for best fragrance, are 
excellent for potpourris and 
sachets. Pillows stuffed with 
dried flowers can relieve 
insomnia and restlessness. 

Lavender extract ts used medicinally as 
an antiseptic, taken for fever and 
headaches, and applied to burns, cuts, 
and eczema. 

Basil (bosiiicum): A tender annual that 
grows as a perennial in some parts of 




Oklahoma, sweet basil and its many 
varied strains — cinnamon, anise, lemon, 
and opal — love sun and hot 
weather. Fresh basil leaves are 
popular seasoning for tomato 
dishes and many other foods. 

Leaf tea relieves nausea, gas 
pains, and fever. Basil is used 
in folk medicine to cure warts 
and worms and to treat snake 
and insect bites. 

Greek oregano (origanum va/gore — 
subspecies hirtum}: A hardy perennial 
with a pungent aroma and flavor. There 
are several variations within this 
species, but none has the distinct flavor 
of Greek oregano, the best variety for 
culinary use in Italian and other foods. 

Garlic {aHium satJvum): A member of the 
Itly family, garlic was worshiped by the 
Egyptians and fed to workers building 
the Great Pyramid at Giza about 2600 
B.C. Greek athletes ate it to build their 
strength. An essential ingredient in 
countless recipes, the chopped leaves 
can also be used for flavoring. 

Fresh garlic is a favorite home 
remedy for colds, fever, bronchi- 
tis, high blood pressure, 
diarrhea, and many other 
common ailments. 

Rose (rose): The most popular 

of flowers since the days of ancient 
Egyptians, virtually any species or 
cultivar can be utilized in the kitchen 
and bath. Dried rose petals can be used 
in potpourri and beauty products. The 
flowers as well as the rose hips (the 
fruit of the rose that appears as a fleshy 
hull with several seeds inside) offer a 
mild, sweet flavor. Rose hips are rich in 
Vitamin C. Gather tn late fall, and 
remove the seeds before using the hips. 




How to Harvest Herbs 


Harvesting herbs is easy and can S 
done several times during the growing 
season. The best time to harvest is in the 
morning, when flavor and aroma are at 
their peak. 

Herbs can be dried in the microwave 
or by hanging the stalks in a dry, dust-free 
location away from the sun. 

Mary Anne Potter prefers to roll the 
harvested herb leaves in twelve-inch 
sheets of toHe, which she then places in 
the refrigerator for two weeks. When the 
herbs are dried, she uses a blender (a 
mortar and pestle, knife, coffee grinder, 
or pepper mill also work well) to grind 
dried herbs to the desired consistency. 
Another method is to simply place the 
herbs on a paper towel, cover with 
another paper towel, and air-dry. 

Other suggestions: 

• Date and label all dried 
herbs. After two years, 
throw unused spices away. 

Hot spices like chili pepper and 
paprika should be replaced every year. 

• Store your spices away from sunlight. If 
possible, use colored jars. 

• The best container for storage is glass, 
plastic bags and bottles with secure 
lids also work well. Never store herbs 
in tin: Herbs absorb tin, which taints 
the flavor. 

• Store spices away from heat sources 
like radiators, stoves, and the sun. 

" Add spices in the final cooking cycle 
(generally, the last thirty minutes). 

“ Before adding herbs to food, place 
them in your hands and rub together to 
release the flavor. 
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Totally Organic Experiences 


Below are three of Mary Anne Potter’s 
special, no-hassle herbal blends featuring 
common herbs. Enjoy them yourself or give 
them to loved ones as spedaE garden gifts 
from the heart 

You can find many more herbal recipes 
in Potter’s book, Herhof Pleasures . To order, 
send $19.95 (includes shipping and handling) 
to Mary Anne Potter, Herban Renewal Farms, 
2509 Mockingbird Une, Ponca Qcy> OK 
74604, or call (580) 767-1957, 

Refreshing Bath Herbs 

1/2 cup lavender 
1/2 cup dried peppermint 
1/2 cup dried rose petals 
1/2 cup dried sunflower petals 
1/4 cup dried rosemary 

Mix herbs in a large bowl: place them in a 
covered container (preferably glass). When 
ready to use, put one to two tablespoons In 
a muslin drawstring bag. You may also use a 
washcloth and tie with a pretty ribbon or 
jute. Place under running water, then let the 
bag float in your bath while you relax and 
dream your stresses away. 

Herbal Body Powder 

8 ounces of cornstarch or arrowroot 
4 ounces of baking soda 
I tablespoon ground clove 
I tablespoon ground lemon peel 
I tablespoon ground lavender 

1 tablespoon ground dried rose petals 

Mix well and store in an airtight 
container or tin. Package body powder with 
powder puff or even a cosmetic brush. To 
protect the powder from moisture, store it 
in a small plastic bag inside its container. 

Scented Vinegar Skin Toner 

Victorian women kept a bottle of this 
toner on their dressing tables. It helps 
restore the pH balance your skin needs to 
ward off infections. 

1/4 cup lavender, fresh or dried 
3/4 cup fresh mint 

2 cups cider vinegar 
Distilled water 

Bring vinegar to a boil, then pour the 
heated vinegar over the herbs. Steep in a 
covered jar overnight. Strain and pour the 
infused vinegar into a sterilized bottle. 

Dilute with six parts distilled water before 
using. There is no need to refrigerate. Use 
distilled water when making herbal beauty 
products; tap or spring water is prone to 
spoiling. 


^a£E pwhen you stay in 
one of Edmond's luxtirious hotels or the 
degam Arcadian Inn, plan on being 
entertained I Shop for uniques & antiques 
or play golf on tho courses of champions, 
and then have the dining experience of a 
lifetime. Whether it’s live l-n 
of the works, an evening of great 

entertaininem is in store for you. 

September J-J 

Juliiis Caesar, prcsemetl by the 
OkJahuma Shakcjtpeare in ihe Park 

♦ 

SeptemSer $tA 

Grease* UCO's “Bma Jway 

Tnnighi* President's Series'* 

♦ 

SeptemSer IS-IT 

Canterbury Arts PestivTil 


OctoSer list 

Roger Williams* His 75th Birthday 
Diamond lubilee Cdebration 
Pcrfortnsng with the Okluhimia 
aty Philliamionic in UClVs Mitchell 
Hall Theater. Part of the ‘'Broadway 
Tonight, President's Series" 


The University of 
Central Oklahoma 
presents 



m 

m 


PDMONO 

AV CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 

825 L 2nd St.. Suite 100 • Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 3414344 • FAX; (405) 340-5512 
E-mail; cwwlille^uitedinondok,com 
Webeite; www.vuitedmondolLcom 



TWO GREAT EXHIBITS 


5rd Annual 

Masters of Wood Art 

unif^ue opporiitniiy io collect tpood art 

September 17 - October 27 
Oklahoma Forest Heritage Center 
at Beavers Bend Resort Park 
Broken Bow, OK 
(580) 494-6497 


Indian Arts 
of the Southwest 

Ceramics • Textiles *Jewelr y 

Now through November 1 2 
Museum of the Red River 
8 1 2 E, Lincoln Road 
Idabel, OK 
(580) 286-3616 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 



/V Taste of Brazil 

Serving the finest authentic Brazilian 
cuisine for breakfast and lunch. Be sure 
to try the best homemade muffins in 
town. Live jazz Saturday mornings. 

Open Mon. - Sat, Jam to 3pm 


Caf£ do Brasil 


Definite^ more than muffins! 

1903 N. Classen, 
Oklahoma City 73 ^®^ 

(405) 5“5-9779 * (405) 323-9780 

Catering & Gift Baslcets also available. 



A signed portrait of the 
singing cowboy himself, 
plus posters and a lobby 
card from Autry movies 


DENTAL CARE 

Sixteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 


Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistiy 


NWl3th 


M State 
1 1 Capitol 




Downtown 


Bilcktown 11 1-40 


W 


Jeffrey T. 
McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St, 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 


H 

# 
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Health 

Sciences 
, Center 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


COWBOY JUNKIES 

They’ll Be Swingin’ at the 
Gene Autry Film and Music Festival 

K nown throughout the state as 'Oklahoma’s yo delin’ cowboy,’ 

in HolB^vood as ‘'the First Singing Cowboy/' and nationwide as “America's 
l avoritc Singing Cowboy/’ Gene Autry’s claim to fame is as much for his 
acting as his singing* 

At the Gene Autry Film and Music Festival fans will remember how Autry s rise 
to fame began with his first hit, “That Silver-Haired Daddy of Mine,” and contin- 
ued with the Christmas classic “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” along with such 
hits as “Back in the Saddle Again” and “You Are My Sunshine.” During his career, 
AutryMiiade 635 recordings and 93 films (including Smrt/NSf on theStage^nd Turn- 
bling Tumbleweeds). Hold on to your saddles, film buffs: Autry’s movies will be 
shown continuously throughout the festival on big-screen televisions. 

In his memory, Autry proteges like Les Gilliam, Oklahoma’s official balladeer; 
screen and radio star fohnny Western; and Dick Jones (also known as “Buffalo Bill 
Junior”), who was featured in many of Autry's movies, will perform on-stage. 
Comic books, albums, and toy guitars will be up for bid at the Cowboy Memo- 
rabilia Auction to be held during the festival. Despite the wealth of items avail- 
able, expect movies and music to have top billing. 

The festival takes place the last week of September in honor of Autry's birthday 
(which is September 29) and is dedicated to the singing cowboys of the “B” westerns. 

— Priscilla Mohnkern 

The Gene Autry Film ami Music Festival takes place September 2S-Octaber 1 in 
Gene Autry. Admission: S12, adults; free for children six and under. Gene Autr}* Okla- 
homa Museum, 601 Prairie Street. (5S0) 294-3047. 
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BEAVERS BEND 
LAKEVIEW LODGE 


Treat yourself to a refreshing getaway 
at Beavers Bend Lakeview Lodge. 
Nestled In the pine-forested foothills f. 
of the Kiamichl Mountains, Lakeview 
Lodge offers comfortable, modem 
accommodations in a postcard 
setting. 


i 


BEAVERS BEND 
__MARtNA^^ ^ 


Welcome to our Waterworld! 


BREAK AWAY 

to Beavers Bend Country 

Southeastern Oklahoma's most popular getaway. 


Beer, Bait, Gas, Food, Tackle and Fun 
always available! 


WWW. brokenbowlake. com 
marlna@plne-net.com 
(580) 494S4SS 
Rt. 4, 77-2 

Broken Bow, OK 74728 


CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS 

Hochatown Junction Resorts 
WWW, h oc h ato wn j u nc Hon . CO m 
(580) 494-6521 
1-800-550-6521 


Whip-Poor-Will Resort 
www.olcresort.com 
(580) 494-6476 


Willow Creek Resort 
[580)494-6091 


AHRACTIONS 
Beavers Bend Wildlife 
Museum, Taxidermy Studio, 
and Cobin Rental 
www.pine-net.com/nature 
Beavers Bend Resort Pork Entrance 
(580) 494-6193 


Museum of the Red River 
Idabel, OK 
Indian Arts of the 
Southwest Show 
Sept. 1-Nov, 12 
(580) 286-3616 


Forest Heritage Center 
J. Christopher White Show 
Master of Wood Art 
Sept. 1 7-Oct. 27 


Fall Folk Festival & Crafts Show 
Beavers Bend Resort Park 
Nov. 10-12 


Gopher Golf 'n Spin 
Miniature Golf & Go Karts 
Beavers Bend Entrance 
(580) 494-6521 


We rent Jet Skis, Fishing and Ski 
Boats, Barges and Boat Slips. 


Calf (580) 435-5514 or 

(580) 494-6179 for reservations. 

www.beaversbend.com 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


Part-Time Pleasure 

The Brick Street Cafe 
Paves the Way in Okemah 

By Andrea Lopez 

Photography by Priscilla Mohnkern 


B RICK-LAID STREETS ARE PLENTIFUL IN OKLAHOMA. 

The historiC'looking lanes remind folks of times 
gone by, and many towns are finding ways to revisit the 
past and unearth novelty among the bricks. In Okemah 
(or “high place” in Kickapoo-Shawnee), that idea contin- 
ties, and amid the paved mortar is the Brick Street Cafe. 



The Brick Street is located 
on Second Street in the Finks 
Building, founded in 1907. 
Nostalgia is apparent every- 
where here, remainders of 
the past filling the walls and 
ceiling. Weathered wood 
floors show the hours of 
pacing and decision-making 
that once took place inside. 

Co-owners and long-time 
pals Luna Burnett and Jay 
Stovall have tried to hold on to 
the history of their town, and 
it shows. “The Brick Street is a 
way for us to showcase our 
tovvn's past,” says Stovall. “We 
are a thriving reminder of 
earlier days,” 

Customers frequently 
remark on the eclectic d^cor. 
Almost everything in the 
restaurant represents a piece 
of Okemah histor)^ 

Mounted to a pole against 
one wall is the pitted blue 
and white Jewel drive-in 
theater sign; the sign to a 


From any angle, the Brick Street 
Cafe's charm shines through. 
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home- based grocery store 
that once served local high 
school students leans in a 
corner. The one above the 
bar reads “One More Time” 
and is from a previous 
tenant, a flea market. 

Throughout the years* 
Burnett and StovaD often 
discussed their interest in 
restoring an old downtown 
building. An auction in 1 995 
gave them the chance. “We 
became the owners of an 
1 8, 000 -square- foot building in 
less than five 
minutes“with no 
plan,” says Burnett. 

“We opened in 
April 1 996 with a 
Crock- Pot, micro - 
wave, toaster oven, 
bathtubs to ice 
down the beer, and 
a lew tables and chairs,” 
Burnett says. “Neither of us 
had any experience with what 
we were doing.” 

Today, the Brick Street has 
two kitchens filled with 
restaurant equipment. 
Recently, Burnett and Stovall 
expanded the serving area to 
the basement, providing two 
bar areas. For them, the 
investment serves as more 
than just a place to eat. 

“People feel at home at 
Brick Street,” says Burnett. 
“Lots of times they serve 
themselves, talk to the cook 
in the kitchen, or leave their 


reading glasses so they'll be 
here when they come the 
next time.” 

To he sure, Brick Street is a 
great place to satisfy an 
appetite. The restaurant is 
fast becoming well known 
for its food as much as its 
atmosphere. Brick Street's 
menu includes burgers, 
chicken dishes, and desserts. 

“Most people come 
because they have heard 
about us from someone in 
Okemah or have been here 
during the 
celebrations,” 
says Burnett, 
referring to 
Okemah's 
Pioneer Day, 
held every April, 
and the more 
recent Woody 
Guthrie Folk Festival, held 
each July. 

The Brick Street Cafe has 
come a long way from the 
microwave and Crock- Pot it 
started out with. The future 
looks bright: With the 
basement expansion adding 
6,000 square feet and the 
Folk Festival growing each 
year, more people are finding 
out about this hidden 
treasure amid the bricks. 

The Brick Street Cafe is opefi 
Friday ami Sattirday nights, 

5 pjtL to 2 a.m. 104 South 
Second Street, (918) 623-1356. 







We’ve been North America’s 
growth company for 
100 years. 


'yfn 


Il's not all thiU unusu;ij ibr a com- 
to anticipate growth over 
m\^\y a period of quartens, or even 

years. But wliat about decades? 

Or even centuries? 

At Weyerhaeuser that kind of long- 
term tliinking has t>cen second nature 
since our founding tn 19(H). We stiirted 
Americas ’s first tree farm to make timber 
an endlessly renewable resourt'e. We 
developed High Yield Forestry to 
increase wotKl yields for dccade.s to 
come. And now we re finding innova- 
tive ways to produce our products mort' 
efficiently and jirofitabl): 

We Ye also planting 4i) million seedlings 
this year for harvxsl in the 
Because when yoifve been growing as 
long *is we have, you like to think 
a htiiKlred years or so. 


www^. weyerhaeustT.com 


jti. Weyerhaeuser 


77 jc future is growing” 











ACROSS THE RANGE 




DUST BOWL 

Ql JrowneJ in a million acres oj loies^ rushing riners and iumUin^ jails, 

DROWNED. 

9i drowned alon^ more shoreline ikon ihe (jasi and Suj coast combined. 



Rfcrcahm riftifSu^hur - !nsn: tVwd/, Ciiy 

v>^long miles of lakes are mouniains, pine forests, rolling hills, canj^ons, 
mesas and cypress bayons. This land oflakes is framed by an amazing range 


JV^rn^£ ADVENTURE is 
/fluw in viirrfliit urban 
ceiitm and historic lawns, 
in water sports* golf and 
5t State Parks, h Indiaa 
and cowboy cultures. 


of terrains - still blessedly uncrowded and unspoiled^ It's the last best place 


on earths Call for our guide - and see 
it with your own eyes- Free Oklahoma 
Travel Guide: l-flOO'652-6552, 


OKIAHOMA 

NAnVEAMERIO 


WWW.TRAVELOK COH 



State Flag 

Show' your stale pride with an ofTicial 
Oklahoma Hag flown ai the stale capiiol. 
'ITiis flag comes complclc with a cer- 
tificate signed by the Governor and the 
Secretary of State. 

State Rag ( 3 ' x 5 ') S 50.00 

For faster service call 1800)777-1793 
with your credit card orden or order 
online at wvvw.oklahomaioday.com. 




On^f/fr7/l//rt7Aji Tulsaj Stan Clark headed to 
Still water to attend OSU ami graduated in 
1 975r the same year he and a friend opened 
Eskimo }oe\ Twenty-five years later, Stan 
Clark Coffjpfirt/Vs etnploys more than 650 in 
its four restaurants and worldwide clothing 
operation. Among his many awards, in 1 991 
Clark was named regional finalist for Inc. 
magazine^ s Entrepreneur of the Year award. 
He lives, of course, in Stillwater. 

©Who or what inspires you? © My 

Mom. Sheisfiill of life and positive en- 
ergy, and she never has anything bad 
to say about anyone. 

©Who were your childhood heroes? 

Q My father. He was constantly sup- 
portive and instilled an entrepreneur- 
ial spirit in me early on. 

©If you could change something 
about yourself, what would it be? 
© I'd like to learn to better strike a 
balance in my life and begin a consis- 
tent exercise program. 

©What is your favorite motto or 
quote? © “What 1 do best is share my 
enthusiasm.” — Bill Gates 
©What book are you reading now? 
Oi am currently reading Discaverni^ 
the Soul ofServiceby Leonard L. Berry. 
©When you are not working, what 
are you doing? © 1 enjoy spending 
time with my wife, Shannon, and our 
black Lab, Zoe. Shannon and I love to 
travel, and 1 love golf. 

©Where is your favorite place to eat 
in Oklahoma? © Tie between 
Brownie’s Hamburgers in Tulsa and 
EarFs Rib Palace in Oklahoma City, 
©Whose opinion do you most 
value? © My wife Shannon’s. 

©If you weren*t a restaurateur, 
what would you be? © A teacher. 
©What*s the best thing about Es- 
kimo Joe’s? © It’s fun! Why do you 
think Eskimo loe has such a big smile? 
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NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS 


E-MAIL ADDRESS 


DAYTIME TELEPHONE 


ast year the Mother Road snagged the grand prize 
in Oklahoma Today's tirst-ever photo contest, A 
cowboy and sunflower weren't far behind. Kids, cars, 
sunsets, even snakes made the final cut. Two-thirds of the way 
through this not-so-mad millenium marker, we need more 
great photos. If you’ve ever picked up a camera, peered 
through the viewfinder, and suspected you do, in fact, have 
the look, send us what you've got. We prefer photos that 
whisper, scream, or shout “Oklahoma" 
in whatever form suits you. Winning 
photographs will be published in the March- 
April 2001 Travel issue of Oklahoma Today. 


Image Is Everything in 
Oklahoma Todays Second 
Annual Photo Contest 


ENTRY FORM 


image title 


LOCATION OF SHOT AND DATE TAKEN 


BRIEF BACKGROUND 


PRIZES 

First Place: Two nights for two in the Scissortail 
Suite at Norman's Montford Inn 


SIGNATURE 


RULES 

WHO CAN ENTER: AmaEeur photographers (defined as those who earn less Ehan 50 percent 
of their income from the sale of photographs). Oklafiomo Toddy eroployees and contributing 
photographers are not eftgibfe. 

PHOTOS: Photographs must have been shot in Oklahoma during 1 59^ or 2000. 

DEADLINE: Entrfes must be postmarked by December 4h 2000. 

MAIL TO: Okfohoma Todny Photo Contest. P.O, BoJt 53384, Oktahoma City, OK 73152 

NUMBER OF ENTRIES: Contestants may enter no more than four Images. 

ENTRY FORM: An entry forrn or photocopy of entry form must accompany each entry, 

FORMAT AND LABELING: Entries must be in either slide or print format; both color and black 
and white will be accepted. Slides must be mounted In standard two-by-two cardboard or 
plastic mounts or In slide sleeves. Prints should be no larger than eleven-by-fourteen inches. 
No glass frames or glass mounts will be accepted, Digital or e-mailed images will not be 
accepted. Each image should be labeled with the photographer's name, address, and tele- 
phone number; the im^e’s tide, location, and date taken; and a brief background statement 
about the circumstances surrounding the photograph. SEND ONLY DUPLICATES; IMAGES 
WILL NOT BE RETURNED. If your photograph wins an award, Oldahoma Today will contact 
you for the original, 

AGREEMENT AND PERMISSION: By entering the contest, you grant Oklahoma Todoy permis- 
sion to publish your photograph in the March-April 2001 Travel issue. By entering, you guar- 
antee that you are the sole creator and owner of the entered image and that Jt has not been 
previously published. 


Second Place: Two nights for two at any one of 
the state's seven park lodges 


Third Place: Two rounds of golf and one golf cart 
at any of the state's golf courses 


Six Merit Awards: One subscription to Okiohomo 
Today and an Ok/ohoma Today T-shirt 
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By Adarr 

Nothing to fear... 


T here^s nothing more fun 

than scaring yourself silly* Whether 
it's curling up with Stephen King's 
latest opus or watching little Haley ]oel 
Osment tell Bruce Willis he sees dead 
people* we just can’t get enough of things 
that go bump in the night. And with Hal- 
loween right around the corner* what bet- 
ter way to get a fright fix than to spend 
a weekend ghostbusting in Guthrie? 

Settled during the Land Run of 1889, 
Guthrie became Oklahoma’s first and only 
territorial capital Although the capital 
moved south to Oklahoma City soon after 
statehood* Guthrie today looks much as it 
did nearly a century ago* thanks to careful 
preservation, it is probably this timeless 
quality that explains why many residents 
wouldn’t dream ofleaving Guthrie* even 
after death. 


Fear Itself Stars in Guthrie 

the trek to Havana to buy his favorite ci- 
gars* which he puffed on constantly. He 
died in 1982. 

It seems* however* that Ridge’s spirit* 
not to mention his Cohibas* still lingers, 
in recent years* occupants of the Gray 
Brothers Building* which has housed vari- 
ous retail shops since Ridge’s death* have 
reported the inexplicable smell of cigar 
smoke and lilac (the scent of a hair tonic 
Ridge concocted) wafting through the 
building. Music boxes play without being 
touched* doors open on their own* objects 
mysteriously move* electronic devices 
randomly malfunction, and strange 
sounds emanate from Ridge’s former 
apartment. 

“That ghost is a prankster*” says Laura h 
Kilbourn* who operated a sewing and fab- 
ric store in the basement of the Gray 


tiques — do business in the building (405/ 
2B2-8156; 282H800). 

But if you really want To talk creepy* 
spend a night at the Slone Lion Inn. The 
Stone Lion* a stately 1907 Victorian man- 
sion* is owned and operated by Becky 
Luker* Guthrie’s answer to Anne Rice. Fifty 
weekends a year, every Friday and Satur- 
day night* Luker hosts murder mystery 
dinners at the Stone Lion. While the mur- 
ders are staged* Luker swears that the Stone 
Lion is haunted by a pair of very real ghosts, 
"'At around ten o’clock at night* we 
would hear footsteps going up the stairs to 
the third tloor* and then we heard the door 
open and dose,” explains Luker, “But 
when we went upstairs* no one was there.” 
Luker* who then lived on the third floor 
with her two sons* frequently awoke in the 
mornings to find her children’s toys scat- 



ave 






i ''fiiiifiL 

HI 


Take, for instance* Ivan Ridge. Begin- 
ning in the 1930s, Ridge owned and oper- 
ated a barbershop in the basemeni of the 
Gray Brothers Building* an ornate brick 
and sandstone structure that has presided 
over the intersection of Oklahoma Avenue 
and Division Street for 1 10 years. Ridge* 
who was covered in tattoos and tipped the 
scales at nearly 500 pounds* lived on the 
building’s second floor. He often made 


Brother.s Building between 1992 and 1999. 
Although the spirit’s antics were always 
playful, Kilbourn was nevertheless re- 
lieved when she moved her shop out of the 
building last year. “With my motion de- 
tector always activating — even when it 
was turned off — it used to get pretty 
creepy in there.” Interested in seeing for 
yourself? Two antique stores—Country 
Corner Antiques and Treasured An- 


te red on the floor* even though those same 
toys had been put away — ^sometirne.s even 
locked away — in a closet the night before. 
After a visit from several members of the 
Houghton family (the original occupants 
ot the house)* Luker became convinced 
that the ghost of young Augusta Houghton* 

Above* Guthrie’s Lauren Danielle B St B, 
the Heilman House B & B, and the Gray 
Brothers Building, 
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who died of whooping cou^h at age eight, was 
haunting the Stone Lion* 

”The Houghtons told me how they kept 
iheir toys in that same closet when they were 
kids/* says Luker, -'After their parents were 
asleep, they would sneak up to the third 
door and play in the closet*"* Luker believes 
that Augusta’s ghost was simply continuing 
this childhood ritual. While the Lukers no 
longer live at the Stone Lion, Augusta appar- 
ently still does: Several guests have reported 
being awakened by a child’s hand touching 
their faces. 

Augusta, though, may not be the Stone 
Lion’s only ghost. Several people have re- 
ported seeing a phantom in u dark suit and 





Where to Eat 


Granny Had One I 1 1 West Harrison 
Avenue. With unusual specialties such as 
sausage baits, fried green tomatoes, and 
bumbleberry pies. Granny's has some- 
thing for everybody* Oh yeah, and if s 
haunted, too. (405) 282-4482 

Stabfes Cafe 223 North Division 
Street. At this steak, barbecue, and 
burger emporium, the only ghosts you’ll 
find are of the bovine and porcine 
variety. (405) 282-0893 

Blue Belle Saloon & Restaurant 
(above) 224 West Harrison Avenue* 
Typical bar fare in an atypical bar: How 
many pubs can claim Tom Mix as an 
employee and Buffalo Bill Cody, Lon 
Chaney, and Dustin Hoffman as custom- 
ers? (40S) 260-2355 

Red Earth Mud Coffee House I 13 
West Harrison Avenue. If if s caffeine or 
sweets you crave, look no further* 

(405) 260-2683 


a stovepipe hat silently watching them, Luker 
does not know the spirit’s identity, but she 
believes he may have been one of the unfor- 
tunate customers who came th rough the Stone 
Lion in the 1 920s, when the house doubled as 
a funeral borne. 

Not surprisingly, in the city that proclaims 
itself “the Bed and Breakfast Capital of Okla- 
homa,” the Stone Lion is not the only B & B to 
claim spectral occupants. The Lauren Danielle, 
a pink and purple, flower-bedecked mansion 
that dates to 1890, has apparitions of its own. 

“We have a man dressed totally in black with 
long, black, stringy hair,” says Debi Judd, who 
with her husband, Cliff, owns and operates the 
Lauren Danielle, “fvehad a couple of one-on- 
one confrontations with him, and he looks like 
a turn-of-the-centLiry outlaw,” These encoun- 
ters took place in the basement, which U,S. 
Territorial Marshal Chris Madsen used as a jail 
when he lived in the house. “I don’t go in the 
basement anymore,” Judd says. 

Several guests have spotted a ghostly tabby 
scurrying beneath a glass coffee table in the 
Lauren Danielle’s parlor. Once the phantom 
feline reaches the edge of the table, it disappears. 
This Garfield apparently roams the house; sev- 
eral guests have reported hearing meowing in 
their rooms. 

Another member of the Lauren Danielle’s ec- 
toplasmic contingent has a sense of theater. 
“One lady wears a long yellow Victorian ball 
gown with a high collar,” reports Judd* “Her 
hair is pulled back in a ponytail, and she glides 
through the house. Whenever she appears, you 
can hear music — faint violins,” Judd cannot 
confirm the specter’s identity but suspects a be- 
nevolent spirit: The ghost once helped a guest 
unearth a lost diamond ring. 

After chasing goblins, you may need to un- 
wind. Exorcise those demons by visiting one 
of Guthrie’s seven museums, searching for 
keepsakes in one of the many antique stores, 
or attending the fourth annual Oklahoma In- 
ternational Bluegrass Festival. The festival, 
organized by bluegrass legend Byron Berline, 
will take place October 5-7* Willie Nelson 
headlines, and Berline expects a crowd of 
more than 15,000 (405/282-4446). 

If you can’t make it to the festival, don’t de- 
spair. Berline and his hand put on a spirited 
show every other Saturday night at the 
Double Stop Music Hall (405/282-6646)^ 
“We may not have any ghosts in the Double 
Stop,” chuckles Berline, “but my band can get 
pretty scary sometimes*” 



Willie Nelson headlines the Oklahoma 
International Bluegrass Festival 
October S-7. 


Where to Stay 

Stone Lion Inn 

i 0 1 6 West Warner Avenue 
(405) 282-0012 

All six rooms come with full breakfasts. 
$77-$l 25/night. Murder mystery 
packages include a room and dinner and 
drinks for two. $ 1 8 1 -$229/night. 

Lauren Danielle 

1403 West Cleveland Avenue 
(405) 282-4230 

Each of the three rooms comes with a 
full breakfast and afternoon tea. There 
is a hot tub. and dinner is available (for 
an extra charge) with advance reserva- 
tions. % 1 1 0/night. 

Heilman House 

401 East Cleveland Avenue 

(405) 282-8431 

This 1895 Gothic Victorian home is 
listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places and is located only a few 
blocks from downtown Guthrie. Its two 
rooms and two suites come with a full 
breakfast, and a special dessert is served 
each afternoon. Don’t worry — there’s 
no extra charge if you see the ghost of 
Norma Heilman. $85-$l 3S/night. 

Harrison House 
1 24 West Harnson Avenue 
(405) 282-1000 

With more than thirty rooms* this is 
Guthrie’s largest B & B. Centrally 
located in three turn-of-th e-century 
downtown buildings, each of Harrison 
House’s uniquely themed, high-ceilinged 
rooms comes with a continental 
breakfast. $70-$95/night* 

Best Western Territorial Inn 
2323 Territorial Trail 
(405) 282^883 1 

Offers a heated outdoor pool and free 
HBO. $45469/night. 
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Atong the Talimeiiii Drive, a 54-miie road traversing the Ouachita National Forest in Oklahoma and 
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Why I Love Autumn 


By WiUiam Bernhardt 
Illustration by Cameron Eagle 

T.S. ELIOT SAID APRIL IS THE CRUELEST MONTH. BUT 
EVERY FATHER WHO WORKS AT HOME KNOWS IT’S 
REALLY (UNE. THAT’S WHEN THE KIDS COME HOME. 

rs BEEN FIVE YEARS NOW SINCE I GAVE UP OFFICE LIFE 

and started working full-time at home. The good part of this 
is that I see a lot more of my children. The bad part is that I 
see a lot more of my children. Mind you, Harry and Alice (cur- 
rently eight and six, respectively) are delightful (at times), but 
they don't have a lot of respect for Daddy’s need to concentrate 
so he can come up with witty dialogue and gruesome murders, 
1 fed fortunate if 1 can complete a paragraph without six requests 
for a Fruit Roll-up, three reports of sibling violence, and a lap full 
of Fokemon toys. Sometimes the only solution is to order them 
to go outside and play. And then lock the doors behind them. 

1 don't want to create the impression that these kids are left 
entirely unsupervised. Sometimes their mother is home. But 
when she isn't, it's pretty hard to create dramatic courtroom 
scenes while chasing your son around the front yard, tiying to 
make him put his pants hack on, 

Here's a typical summer day at the Bernhardt abode: 
While Tm deeply absorbed in the dismemberment of the third 
victim, 1 hear my beloved offspring jostling on the stairs, fight- 
ing to be the first to arrive in Dad's office and plead their side of 
the case, 

"Daddy, Harry did something he's not s'posed to. Guess what?" 
Ah, this is going to be tattling of the twenty questions variety, 
I put on my stern, basso profundo “Dad” voice. “Harry, did you 
eat another bug? Because Fve told you not to eat any more bugs.” 
From an early age, Harry has been obsessed with everything that 
creeps, crawls, or .slithers, especially spiders, most of which he 
can identify by name. Imagine a three year old saying, “Guess 
what, Dad? f ate an Indian Ornamental tarantula,” 

My guess is obviously wrong, so 1 try again, “Harry, have you 
been dangling upside down from the upstairs banister again?” 
When 1 get my hands on the teacher who told his class about 
bungee jumping..,. 

Anyway, Tm not getting it, I'm tired ofthe guessing game, and 
I'm not getting any work done. “Tell me what he did, Alice.” 
My six-year-old daughter with the face of an angel smiles and 


says, “He's cooking dinner,” 

Oh, well, good, 1 think, I'm a bit hungry myself Maybe after 
I finish this chapter we can all go down and — 

Wait a minute, Harry's cooking dinner? 

I race downstairs. The oven is on, the door open. There's a big 
blue Fiestaware bowl inside. The contents are somewhat melted 
and thus difficult to differentiate, but Flarry's dinner appears to 
involve a canister of flour, half a bag of brown sugar, a banana 
still in its peel, chocolate chips, marshmallows, vanilla ice cream, 
and a cracked raw egg. Shell included. 

“Harry! What did you think you were — ” 

I turn and see my boy standing beside me, staring up with 
wide, watery eyes. “Don’t you like my dinner?” he says, his voice 
choking slightly* 

“And look,” Alice squeals, “I set the table!” Indeed, the 
kitchen table is decked out in plastic Little Mermaid plates and 
Playskool silverware. 

All at once, my heart leaps up into my throat, “This is won- 
derful,” I hear myself say, “Just wonderful. Harry, you're a mas- 
ter chef But I think maybe this would be better for dessert.” 
I tell him his concoction needs to go back into the oven, and when 
it comes out again after dinner it has been transformed, via the 
magic of fatherhood, into a bowl of store-bought brownies. 

And so it goes, all summer long. My agent is calling, my edi- 
tor is calling, and no one seems to understand why my produc- 
tivity declines so dramatically during June, luly, and August. This 
sorry state of affairs is only relieved when, at long last, I hear the 
three most wonderful words in the English language, 

/ love you? Nty. B ig roya I ty ch eck ? N o . 

Buck to school. 

Visions of tranquil, harmonious days dance before my eyes. 
We buy the requisite supplies and a new fall wardrobe, and fi- 
nally, the fateful day is here, 1 wake them up, feed them break- 
fast, pack their backpacks, sign the medical emergency forms, 
staple the new Scooby Doo shorts that are way too large, and 
finally, finally, get them off to school. 

Hallelujah. Glor>^ be. Free at last, 1 race home, desperate to 
revel in the glory of a peaceful, quiet house ! have all to myself 
I pour a big mug of coffee, boot up my computer, and ... and ... 

1 check my watch. Is it really only nine-thirty? Seems like 
they've been gone all day* 

I miss them already* ® 


WiUiam Bernhardt is the author of thirteen books, most recent/y 
Silent Justice, With hfs wife, Kirsten, he is the co-porent of two chil- 
dren. They're expecting a third in November. 
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Aim at a high mark aad you will hit it No, twt the first time, 
nor the second and maybe not the third. But keep on aiming and 
keep on shooting for only practice will make you perfeet Finally, 
you'll hit the Bull's Eye of Success, —Annie Oakley 

1 0 MEN OF THE WILD WEST— WHETHER PIONEER 
ladies in gingham hats and dresses, bej'cwded saloon sing- 
ers, or plain old ranch cowgirls — often took to the skills 
and hard-drinking life of cowboys, wearing the pants or 
chaps Just like any of their male counterparts. Prairie 
women learned to protect their families with rifle in hand, and 
cow town saloon gals became fast-drawing, pistol-packin’ ma- 
mas, competing in the fierce, brutal world of shootouts, crap 
games, and cattle rustling. They were at once independent and 
womanly, confident and vulnerable. 

The term ‘"cowgirl” is said to have originated with Will Rogers 
in the late 1 890s: The Cherokee Kid stopped by his pal Zack 
Mulhall’s ranch near Guthrie to watch the roughneck cowboys 
perform roping and riding tricks, Will was flabbergasted to see 
a teenage girl, Zack’s daughter, Lucille, outperforming, outrid- 
ing, and outroping the ranchmen. He tipped his big hat to the 
thirtecn-year-old wonder girl, marveling at her expertise cutting 
cows from the herd, lassoing them, and handily wrestling the 
wild-eyed beasts to the ground. 

"'Some cowgirl!” he shouted, and western lore has it that this 
was the first official usage of the term. 

An early D^l^7y Oklahoman account in 1900 had Teddy 


Roosevelt, during a trip to Oklahoma Territory, uttering the tenii 
after watching Lucille show up every man. Roosevelt went on to 
become Lucille’s biggest champion, predicting “a great future 
for the golden-hatred girl of the West.” 

In 1899, Mulhalfs Wild West show was contracted to appear 
at the Saint Louis County Fair with first cowgirl Lucille Mulhall 
and WiU Rogers on the same bill. The Mulhall women — Agnes, 
Mildred, and Georgia — were all accomplished horsewomen and 
noted cowgirls, but Lucille’s amazing talent quickly became the 
main attraction. By 1905, she wa.s mobbed by fans in New York 
City, who tore at her clothes to see if she was actually a man. 

Her rough-rider fame continued throughout the first two de- 
cades of the twentieth century, particularly during her years with 
the Miller Brothers’ tOl Ranch Wild West show. Later, she re- 
tired to the family homestead in Mulhall, where she enjoyed 
ranching, farming, and roping pursuits. She met her end in a fatal 
car crash at age fifty-five in 1940. (Just months earlier, another 
member of ihe Mulhall troupe, Tom Mix, died in a fatal crash.) 

The concept of girls and cows together goes back to the very 
beginning of the overland migration west, when women not only 
roped and drove cattle but branded them and learned how to 
butcher alongside men. Even in today’s era of the media-driven 
millennium, the cowgirl persists as a relevant idea, image, and 
icon. The new urban cowgirl may drive a semi or fly a small air- 
plane all by her lonesome; she may be a love -gone -as tray coun- 
try singer, a rodeo steer roper or broncobuster, even a modern* 
day saloon keeper. Whatever her occupation, she is stil! with us 
today, still a cowgirl. 


By Robert Heide and john Gilman 




Wild Women of the Wild West 

f hether referred to as cowgirls or not, independent women of 
the western plains and rowdy western towns like Deadwood, 
Dodge City. Oklahoma City, Abilene, Newton, Wichita, and 
Cheyenne have become the stuff of legend and an essential part 
of the mythology of the West. 

Annie Oakley, born Phoebe Ann Moses, became one of the 
greatest professional sharpshooters of all time. Born in Darke 
County, Ohio, in 1B60, Annie learned to shoot grouse, quail, and 
wild turkey as a young girl helping to provide food for her family 
after her father died. Adept at handling a rifle, in 1876 a teenage 
Annie challenged Frank Rutier, a professional marksjnan, to a 
contest To Frank’s embarrassment he lost to the backwoods gai, 
but he was savvy enough to take her under his wing, giving her 
show business style and promoting her as “the Greatest Sharp- 
shooter in the World.” 

The gun-cozy couple married in 1 880, touring on the Wild West 
show circuit. By 1885, Annie had become a star attraction under 
her husband’s management in Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild West 
show. Her association vvith Buffalo Bill lasted sixteen years and 
took her on tours throughout North America and Europe. Annie 
traveled in prestigious circles: By his royal request, she shot a lit 
cigarette out of the lips of Crown Prince Wilhelm of Germany. 
{A proud Annie was even introduced to a fascinated Queen 
Victoria in 1889.) Little Sure Shot, as she was christened by Sit- 
ting Bull, was adopted into the Sioux Nation in 1884. 

Following a circus train wreck in wliich she was injured, Annie 
retired until boredom led her to appear in a stage melodrama called 
The Westerti Girl in 1902 and 1903. From 1911 to 191 3, with her 


shooting skills still intact, Annie Oakley joined Vernon Seavers’ 
Young Buffalo show. Her later years were spent as an instructor at 
trapshooting events, and during World War I she performed rifle- 
shooting demonstrations for United States militar>' troops. Annie 
retired to Darke County, Ohio, and died on November 3, 1926, 

Belle Starr was a brunette who liked to wear fancy velvet dresses 
and feather-plumed hats and always had a .36 caliber rifle 
bolstered to her hip. Born February 5, 1848, on a farm near 
Carthage, Missouri, she was christened Myra Belle Shirley. Known 
as “the Bandit Queen” of Indian Territor)\ in time Belle also be- 
came known as “the Petticoat Terror of the Plains.” The lady out- 
law was known to prowl the gambling dens and saloons of Dal- 
las, where she held court amid her many suitors, including Chero- 
kee husband Sam Starr. Then, in 1874, after abandoning her two 
children, she settled in eastern Oklahoma near Eufaula. 

Belie W'as shot off her saddle from behind in July 1889. The long- 
time leader of cat tie stock thieves and killers, the lady desperado was 
regularly pursued by many enemies — all of whom wanted her 
dead — and ultimately no one could pinpoint her true killer from 
among the many suspects. As late as 1971, Mr. A.). Robinson of To- 
peka, Kansfis, announced to the press that his grandmother, w'ho 
died in the 1930s, claimed to have killed Belle Starr by mistake, 
ihinkingshe was a disliked neighbor. Out of such deathbed confes- 
sions, a legend such as Belle Starr’s is cominually embellished. 

So, too, was the life of Martha fane Canaiy, nicknamed Calam- 
ity Jane. Born in 1852 near Princeton, Missouri, her family owned 
a 200-acre farm, where she lived until her parents decided to seek 
gold in Montana in 1865. By 1869, the tough, sandy-haired girl 
became known in frontier towns and western forts as a character 
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who liked to dress in men*s clothes, preferring fringed buckskin 
jackets and pants to petticoats and skirts. Her masculine outfits 
went hand in hand with her work as a muleskinner and her hab- 
its of chewing tobacco, smoking cigars, and drinking hard. 

In 1870, Calamity Jane took up with [ames'^Wild Bill” Hickock, 
and they perhaps married later that year (some writers claim the 
marriage is more the stuff of legend than reality). Jane allegedly 
gave birth to a Jean Hickock in 1 873 but pul the baby up for adop- 
tion so she could return to her mule trains. She joined the United 
States Army in 1875, a short-lived stint— officials discovered that 
“he*' was actually a “she.” A year later, Calamity )ane was again 
keeping company with Wild Bill in Deadwood, Dakota Territory, 
jane claimed she granted Bill a divorce at this point so he could 
marry another woman, but historians suggest otherwise. It didtTt 
matter: Wild Bill was shot to death in a Deadwood saloon in 1876. 

Upon his death, ]ane drifted into a high-lonesome drunk and 
traveled across the northern territories for nearly twenty years, un- 
til she met Clinton Burke, whom she married in 1895, The rela- 
tionship went bust, and they separated soon afterwards. A few 
years later, she joined the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show on its tour 
of the eastern United States and Great Britain. But annoyed with 
her drunken binges, f5ill Cody eventually let Jane go. 

At the turn of the century > she wound up bedridden in a joy 
house. But in 1901, recovered and raring to go, she left to take a 
job at the Pan American Exposition. Again, the gig was up when 

Above (left to right), A post card of Squirrel Girl; Annie 
Oakley m London in 1887; May Lillie in a studio portrait; 
Belle Starr photographed in Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 1887; 
Lucille Mulhall tames her horse at the 101 Ranch. 









LaVon "Vaughn" 
Krieg Huskey began 
rodeoing in 1926 and 
in 1937 won the 
Madison Square 
Garden Bronco 
Riding Championship. 


Rodeo star Betty 
Gayle Cooper Ratliff 
coached the men's 
and women's rodeo 
teams to national 
tides at Southwestern 
Oklahoma State 
University in 
Weatherford. 


Vivian Gladys White, a 
world champion in 
Ladies Saddle Bronc 
Riding, holds the 
discinedon of never 
having been bucked off 
during competition. 


Sue Pirtle. winner of 
eleven world 
championships and a 
promoter of the 
cowgirl ideal, was 
considered "the 
most versatile 
cowgirU in the Girls 
Rodeo Association. 
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Calamity Jane wrecked a bar and assaulted two lawmen while on 
one ot her blackout benders* 

in Billings, Montana, a year afterward, fane was asked to leave 
town after shooting a gun in a local saloon, A slew of detractors 
by this time described her as a wrinkled old leftover from the Old 
West* Her wild days were coming to an end, and the West she knew 
was a much tamer place. On August 1, 1903» in a shabby hotel 
room in Dead wood, Calamity lane gave up the ghost. She was 
fifty^one. Her final request was to be buried next to Wild Bill. And 
that’s what happened. 



A collectible cowgirl 
cigarette card from 
1 9 f 0 titled "Queen 
of the Ranch,'* 
manufactured by 
Hass an Cork Tip 
Cigarettes 



Cosmopo/itan 
magaiine cover 
from October 1936: 
The "Rodeo Girf* 
cover was designed 
by Bradshaw 
Crandell and the 
outfit from Bonwic 
Teller. 



A paper fan from the 
Cowgirl Hall of Fame 
Restaurant's Patsy 
Cline Look-alike 
Contest, held 
annually rn New York 
City on *'Saint Patsy*s 
Day/' March 1 7 



"Dale Evans/* a six- 
foot-high mural 
made from gumballs 
by Franz Spohn: the 
artist's work is on 
display at the 
Padfico Fine Art 
gallery in New 
York City. 




All Saddled Up 

n the heyday of rodeo for cowgirls, between 1 900 and 1 929, 

women competed against men for cash prizes and exhibition 
. .monies. As professional athletes, these tough gals rode bron- 
cos and bulls, wrestled and roped steers, and performed death - 
defying tricks on horseback. Many also became trick ropers. 

Contest hands, as women rodeo participants were called, 
mostly made their living in Wiki West shows or small travel- 
ing circuses. Eventually most of these cowgirls turned to the 
rodeo circuit* In 1929, however, during the popular 
Pendleton Round-Up held annually in Oregon, cowgirl 
Bonnie McCarroll was fatally injured in a bucking horse con- 
test. Her death led to the elimination of dangerous competi- 
tion in rodeo* Eventually, instead of cash, merchandise was 
offered to the winners. What had been a competitive sport 
effectively became a beauty contest* 

Rodeo gradually diminished during the Depression and ceased 
completely amid World War 11, reviving somewhat in the late 
1940s. Lady bronc riders and paid cowgirl performers were gone 
with the wind. Women rodeoers in the 1940s segued into barrel 
racing and created their own contests. In 1948 the Girls Rodeo 
Association (GRA) was set up to establish rules and judging and 
to maintain records. The Rodeo Cowboy Association fnow 
PRCA) and the GRA then began to operate separately. In its first 
year, the GRA, led by Margaret Owens, had seventy- four char- 
ter members and sixty' approved events. Championships with 
purses of S29,000 included bull riding, bareback riding, flag rac- 
ing, goat tying, calf roping, ribbon roping, team tying, and bar- 
rel racing in the d overleaf pattern. 

The GRA was renamed the Women’s Professional Rodeo As- 
sociation in 1981* Today it boasts more than two thousand 
members and gives payoffs of $3 million a year. 

On the Silver Screen 

“Cowgirl is ati oUitude, rcalfy, A pioneer spirit, o spedol brotid 
of courage. The cowgirl faces life I wad -on, lives by her tnvn light, 
and makes no excusesA^ — Dale Evans 

If any rodeo cowgirls headed to Hollywood in search of fame 
yi and fortune in western movies* Other Hollywood actresses 
in fell into covvgirl parts, never having seen a cow or horse until 
the first day of filming* Some rodeo cowgirls earned a buck or 
two as doubles or stuntwomen for stars who could not or would 
not ride. Dale Evans, Roy Rogers’ leading lady and wife, swore 
that she never intended to become a cowgirl in the movies, 


Cowgirls storm the ring at the 1 0 1 Ranch Wild West Show, 
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though she did grow up on a ranch> where she milked cows and 
rode horses as a girl. 

After three failed marriages and motherhood at fifteen, Dale 
believed that fate played a hand in her meeting Roy and garner- 
ing the title “Queen of the West/' Beginning her career as a ra- 
dio singer, she initially felt most comfortable playing the pent- 
house sophisticate. Her first part with Roy Rogers was the 1944 
Republic movie The Cowboy and the Sehorita, after which she 
was deluged with fan mail* Dale, a Texan born Lucille Wood 
Smith, dreamed of being a movie star, not a cowgirl 
Writer of “Happy Trails” and star of countless westerns and a 
television show with her husband, Dale turned to gospel music 
later in her career* Now she is the keeper of the flame at the Roy 
Rogers Museum in Victorville, California, where her horse. But- 
termilk, along with Roy’s horse. Trigger, and their dog, Bullet, 
I have been immortalized by a taxidermist* 

I A woman who played opposite a cowboy star i n westerns could 
g count herself lucky if she got third billing. Most often the pretty 

i sweetheart-cowgirl is left behind in the dust as the cowboy and 
his horse ride away by themselves To the next town in search of 
new adventures. This formula came to be expected by the public, 
I who wa n ted t he i r h ero to go i t a lo ne, u n e iic um b e red by t he worn - 
i enfolk. The message was always that a cowboy’s best friend was 
I his horse, and in some sense even Dale was second to Roy’s great 
g Palomino, Trigger, one of the best stunt trick horses of all time. 

i Hollywood western films fell into either the “A” category or 
“B”category (low-budget); some noted “B” cowgirls included 
Noreen Nash, Reno Browne, Penny Edwards, Ruth Mix, Mary 
I Beth Hughes, Rhonda Fleming, Marie Windsor, Ellen Drew, Vera 
I Hruba Ralston, and Kay Buckley, These women were always re- 
I garded by producers as starlets rather than full-fledged stars* 
% However, major stars sometimes played cowgirls in “A” westerns. 


Notable among them were Barbara Stanwyck, who made Amtie 
Oakley, Cattie Queen of Montana, The Maverick Queen, and Ca//- 
fornkh Joan Crawford and Mercedes McCambridge played two 
hard-boiled cowgirls who battled it out both on-screen and off in 
Johnny Guitar, with Sterling Hayden playing second fiddle lo loan 
as the handsome stud* 

Broadway and Hollywood produced many western -style mu- 
sical extravaganzas, including Whoopee!, which Ziegfeld presented 
on Broadway in 1928* It starred Ethel Shutta and Eddie Cantor. 
When Whoopee! filmed in early Technicolor in 1930, among 
the bit player cowgirls — officially billed as “Goldwyn Girls” — was 
Betty Grabie* Girl Crazy, the C George Gershwin Broadway musi- 
cal which opened in 1930 and starred Ethel Merman and Ginger 
Rogers, became a top western musical film in 1943 starring Judy 
Garland and Mickey Rooney. 

The original 1953 Hollywood film musical Qi/mnify/nne starred 
Doris Day opposite Howard Keel. One of the most popular films 
of her career, its theme song, “Secret Love,” won the Academy 
Award for best song. In a 1976 biography, Doris Day: Her Own 
Story, she said of the movie, “I really loved portraying Calamity 
Jane, who was a rambunctious, pistol-packing prairie girl.” 

Among the greatest of all Broadway musicals with a strong west- 
ern theme was, ofcourse, Oklahoma! by Rodgers and Ham merstein. 
But the cowgirl show to end all shows was A rmic Gef Your Gun, star- 
ring Ethel Merman as Annie Oakley. Opening on May 1 6, 1946, the 
show took New York by storm, with a writer Mlhc New York World 
proclaiming it “a bulls-eye.” Unfortunately, when MGM 
decided to film Annie Get Your Gun, it cast not Ethel Merman but 
Judy Garland as “Little Sure Shot, a Wonder of the Age.” Judy was 
eventually fired because of her pill-popping tantrums and tardiness. 
In the midst of filming, Judy had a full-fledged nervous breakdown 
and was committed to a sanitarium for a long rest. 







HElDfc'GiLMAW COLi£GHON 


Blond bombshell Betty Hutton was handed the part and gave 
an energetic performance opposite Howard Keel in her portrayal 
of the famous cowgirL The latest Broadway interpretation of 
Get Your Gun is a lavish production starring Bernadette 
Peters as Annie and Tom Wopat as Frank Butler. When she 
warbles in a trembiing voice, **They say that falling in love is a 
wonderful thing,” the audience believes it's true. Their last per- 
formance is set for September 2, 2000. 

Singer and actress Rcba McEntirc (herself rumored to replace 
Peters) is perhaps today's best-known cowgirl. 

“IVe known lots of cowgirls in my life. Rough, tough, fear- 
less, and always with the biggest hearts Tve ever known,” she 
wrote in Cowgirl Legends: From the Cowgir! Hall of Fame. 
‘'Whether they are in the arena, the corrals, or out in the pas- 
ture, they know what to do. And because they are women, they 
have to do it three times better than any man there, to prove 
themselves and to be accepted.” 

Reba, who got her start in show business as a rodeo singer, grew 
upon an eight thousand-acre cattle ranch in Chockie, Oklahoma, 
and says, “A cowgirl 1 was and a cowgirl i still am.” ® 




iiEniiu 





This Hollywood still 
was taken of silver 
screen star Dale 
Evans in the 1 940s, 
Also a singer, she 
was the beloved 
wife of Roy Rogers. 


Robert Heide and John GHman hove written two ortides for Oklahoma To- 
day, "Dime Store indion” ond "Box-Office Buckoroos,” They /ive in New York 
City's Greenwich Wioge, 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame hi Oklahoma City pays tribute to 
the cowgirl in the American Rodeo Gallery. Rodeo cowgirls were the first 
women in the United States to achieve recognition as professional athletes. 
Pioneers like Lorena Trkkey Petersorn Alice Greenought and Florence 
Hughes Randolph are fmtured at the Hall as is Charmayne James^ a 
contemporary cowgirl lames holds ten consecutive world championship 
titles for barrel raving, a feat mtequaled by any female athlete in any sport. 

Adjacent to the rodeo gallery^ is the VVesi as Fjitertainment Gallery. A 
movie poster for Cattle Queen of Montana is the only one in which a 
woman's picture is bigger than the horse's. In fact, Barbara Stanwyck gets 
top billing over her co-star, a yoting up-and-comer named Ronald Reagan. 
1700 Northeast Sixty- third Street, (4051 478-2250, cowboyhalloffame.org. 

To set* reoi hve cowgirls in action, check out the International Finals 
Youth Rodeo and International Finals Rodeo, held annually in Shawnee 
and Oklahoma City, respectively, (405) 235-6540, iprarodeo.cotn. 

In Ponca City, the Pioneer VVonl^^^^ Museum gives another glimpse of 
frontier life. While not traditionally cojisidered cowgirfs, pioneer women 
held their own on the Great Ptains. The museum strives to presen't* the 
legacy of wonren of all races, creeds, and nationalities who have contrih- 
nted to the development of Oklahoma. 701 MonumenL (580) 765-6108. 

The National Cowgirl Museum and Hall of Fame in Fort Worth offers 
a complete cowgirl history^ The museum honors women ranchers, writers, 
artists, teachers, attd entertainers who helped shape the western frontier 
(fourteen are from Oklahoma). Organizers believe that "every woman who 
ever wos a cowgirl every woman who ever wanted to be a coivgirl anci 
every man who ever loved a cowgirl should be a member of the National 
Cowgirl Museum and Hall of Fame.*^ Indeed. Membership costs $35 
a tm ( la Hy. (8 1 7) 336-44 75, co \vgirL net. 



Vera Hruba Ralston 
was an ice-skating 
sta r-tu roe d -nnovi e 
cowgirl in Repubiic's 
western films. 


Virginia Mayo played 
a cowgirl opposite 
Kirk Douglas in the 
1 9S0 film Along the 
Greot Divide. 


Film legend Joan 
Crawford starred in 
I 954's johnny Cuitor as 
a gun-totin' ranch 
cowgirL Born in San 
Antonio, she spent 
several years rn 
Lawton as a young girl. 




Marie Windsor, an actress in more than sixty-eight films 
and made-for-television movies, starred in several westerns, 
including Outlaw Women and Dakota Lit. 
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OKLjkHOMA'S 
$H{RMAN 
BILLINGSLEY 
AND HIS 
LEGENDARY 
STORK -fAUB 




SHERMAN IT 


CANTANKELiOUS AND CHARMING, AND HE OWNED THREE THOU 


TIES. HE WAS HANDSOME AND LMRANOID, AND H| ^^ J)tOUD THAT HE ONCE WALKED THE FIELDS OF ENID 
BAREFOOT. HE WAS BRILLIANT AND BRASH AND SNOBBISH, AND FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS, HE RULED NEW 


BY KELLY CROW 


YORK SOCIETY FROlM WITHIN THE MIRRORED ROOMS OF A NIGHTSPOT HE CALLED THE STORK CLUB. 


tories about Billingsley's Stork Club 
are still legendary. From the speak- 
easy days of the Thirties to the dis- 
cotheque era of the Sixties, he and 
his club were clamored after as much as 
any movie star or world leader. Indeed, 
they felt honored by his friendship and 
his favor. He was adored by debutantes 
and journalists and plagued by gangster s 
and union organizers. He played the part 


of savvy host so well that rivals at the 
Copacabana and the El Morocco and the 
city's 1 ,100 other dubs could only shake 
their heads in awe. He was the best, Un- 
t o uch a b I e — a 1 m os t . 

By the end of his life, Sherman 
!5illingsleyi playboy bootlegger from 
Oklahoma and darlingof New York, had 
become a King Lear character. His for- 
tunes lost, his three daughters grown, 


and many of his celebrity friends distant, 
he increasingly hid in work and memo- 
ries. If a tragic figure, he was so in the way 
a man can be only after having seen glory 
and then watched it tarnish. But for more 
than thirty years, the Stork Club was a 
kind of heaven. 

'"Billingsley was an outlaw' who found 
himself in a w'orld of the blue bloods," says 
Ralph Blumenthah a New York Times re- 
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porter whose book, Stork Club: America's 
Most Fitjuoiis Nightspot oini the Lost 
World of Cafe Society ( Little, Brown, 
S25.95), was published this spring. 
was not of that world, and yet he mas- 
tered it. He owned it for a timt\” 

John Sherman Billingsley*s begin- 
nings were humble enough. He was 
born in Rnid in March 1896, the seventh 
and last child of a hojnesteader. His 
family was a rowdy one, and shortly af- 
ter they moved to Anadarko in 1901, he 


key running ring in the country: The 
Billingsley boys had operations and en- 
emies in Seattle, Omaha, Detroit, and 
elsewhere. But in 1920, a fresh-faced, 
blue- eyed Sherman skipped out of Grand 
Ce n t ra I T e r m i n a 1 a n d d i sco ve red a N e w 
York awash in the excesses of the jazz 
Age. He fell in love with the city and 
never left. 

Bootlegging in the big city was a rough 
living, though. Between midnight raids 
and thieving gangsters, Billingsley mostly 


moment. (A young singer named Dor- 
othy Lamour famously did not make the 
cut; she was bred after one month.) 

The favored — -Ernest Hemingway, L 
Edgar Hoover, Ered Astaire, Betty Grable, 
and others like them — were led into one 
of Billingsley's cozier rooms: the Blessed 
Events Room, the Loners Room, or the 
Cub Room (allegedly created for longtime 
love Ethel Merman). Once seated, they 
could chat while the club's two hundred 
employees, whom Billingsley ordered 



and his three older brothers began sell- 
ing illegal whiskey out of a little red 
wagon. The family moved to Oklahoma 
City in 191 2, and by the time Billingsley 
was a teenager, he was a budding en- 
trepreneur in his own right: He and 
brother Fred ran a pharmacy across the 
street from the Skirvin Hotel. Most of 
the medicine bottles held whiskey, so 
business boomed. 

He left Oklahoma witli his brothers at 
eighteen. He belonged to what Michigan 
authorities considered the largest whis- 



spent the Roaring Twenties trying to stay 
alive. By 1929, tired of selling rotgut, he 
opened a little speakeasy on West Fifty- 
eighth Street, He called it the Stork Club, 
perhaps because patrons always ended 
up with a big bilk It would eventually 
move to its final home at Three East 
Fifty-third Street. One day, hber journal- 
ist Walter Winch el I stopped by. A few 
days later on his WABC radio show, he 
called it 'The New Yorkiest spot in New 
York/' That was all the leisure class in a 
cafe society needed to hear. 

At its pinnacle during World War II, 
the Stork Club grossed $1.25 million a 
year (or $1 2 million today) while the rest 
of the country was rationed to three pairs 
of shoes a year and twenty-eight tuinces 
of meat a week. Each day and night, his 
doormen ushered 2,500 guests past the 
solid fourteen -karat gold chain into the 
L- shaped dining room with its snK>ky 
mirrors, blue velvet drapes, and yellow 
satin chairs. The band of the moment 
was always there, playing the music of the 


around like a tyrant, treated them to the 
essence of extravagance. In return, they 
occasumally gave ten thousand dollar lips. 

Wherever you looked, there was a 
pretty girl — at the hat check, beside the 
bar. Billingsley let debutantes drink for 
free. The Stork Club was the social 
climber's Mount Everest, which is why 
giddy guests stole ft ve dozen ceramic ash- 
trays a night as souvenirs. Celebrities 
were his floor .show, newsmakers his 
buddies. In 1945, Betty Hutton starred in 
a film called The Stork Cluln fcjr live years, 
Billingsley hosted a live, half-hour tele- 
vision show of the same name, entertain- 
ing such tough topics as "What makes 
glamour?" 

He, better than anyone, knew tiie an- 

Above, Rocky Graziano, Caro! Channing, 
Martha Raye, Bess Myerson, and Burt 
Lahr enjoy a night at the Stork Club. Left, 
Ernest Hemingway, Sherman Billingsley, 
and )ohn O'Hara were among the famous 
at the popular nightspot. 
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sw^r to such a question. And the mak- 
ing^^ — and keeping— of it thrilled and 
unnerved him. 

To his courted customers, he was a 
gracious host; to his employees, he was 
a perfectionist and a hothead* He 
bugged table bouquets so 
he could eavesdrop and 
fitted rooms with two-way 
mirrors so he could moni^ 
tor the wait staff* He rou- 
tinely posted notes to his 
staff like the one that read: 

*T want all the employees, 
who are stubborn, to know 
that 1 own the Stork Club 
and how J want things 
done, must be done that 
way. I will not stand any- 
one %vho bucks me.” There 
were times in his life when he walked 
close to buildings so he could more 
quickly duck into doorways* He often 
had bodyguards walk his daughters to 
and from school. 

The paranoia was not all unfounded* 
Billingsley spent years battling unions, 
whom he dismissed as racketeers. He 
paid above union wages, so he refused 
to accept their laundry list of demands* 


They retaliated by picketing outside his 
awning and sending him ominous let- 
ters and bomb threats. He once found 
a real skull and crossbones in his home. 
And then there were the accusations of 
racism, which were partly justified* 

Blacks and gays were al- 
lowed in, but more often 
than not they were 
shuttled to the Blessed 
Events Room rather than 
the main dining area. In 
1951, losephine Baker 
claimed she had been re- 
fused service after she 
waited more than an hour 
for her meal. She later re- 
canted the story, but news 
of the protest tainted the 
place for years. 

What hurt the Stork Club most was 
lime, and the changes even tenacious 
Billingsley could not stop* By the early 
Sixties, cafe society was over. Celebri- 
ties, now multiplying daily on 
television, stopped needing to 
announce their presence in 
New York by having dinner at 
the Stork. There were plenty 
of other places to be seen* In 


once seemed so beguiling, now seems 
transparent — and through it all you can 
watch the Decline and Fall of the 
Billingsley Empire.” 

Billingsley eventually sold off his 
forty-acre estate in Bedford, New York, 
as well as the twenty-four- room man- 
sion on East Sixty-ninth Street. In 
spring 1965, he moved into the club and 
spent the last of his daughters' $10 mil- 
lion trust fund trying to keep the busi- 
ness afloat* But still, she sank. On Oc- 
tober 4, 1 965, while sick and in the hos- 
pital, he instructed daughter Shermane 
to close it down. He died of a heart at- 
tack a year later on the first anniversary 
of the dub's dosing* He was seventy. 
The papers never got his age right — he 
always fibbed on the younger side — but 
they did get the headline; “Sherm Died 
When the Stork Did*” 

“The dub was more important to him 
than an)thing, more than even his per- 
sonal life,” says Blumemhal, who spent 
four years researching and writing Stork 
Club. “He rarely touched 
liquor. He didn't take va- 
cations* He never gambled 
or ate fancy foods. He took 
long walks, and he was al- 


M HURT M STORK 
CLUB MOST ms TIME, 
AND THE CHANGES EVEN 
TENACIOUS BILLINGSLEY 
COULD NOT STOP. 


The Stork Club often hosted "giveaway 
nights,” releasing cash and prize-filled 
balloons in the main dining room. 
Celebrating the release of Stork Club, the 
New-York Historical Society is featuring 
an exhibition about Billingsley and the 
Stork Club through October t, 2000. 


1959, Burt Boyar of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer duhhed the Stork Club the em- 
blem of “Cafeteria Society,” writing: 
“The laughter doesn't ring as gaily. The 
Meb' has fewer friends, and her looks, 
which were once fresh and exciting, now 
seem even trite. Her personality, which 


ways at the dub. He was a man obsessed 
in many ways. Life gave him this role, 
though, and he played it to the hilt.” M 

Kelly Crow, a former editorial assistant at 
Oklahoma Today, is a reporter for the 
New York Times. 
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Nobody understands you quite as well as 
the people you’ve grown up with. 


I 



For as long as you can remember, one company has been there, providing reliable phone service. So when youVe 
thinking about wireless service, it just makes sense to stick with Southwestern BelL After aff, who e/se would 
you trust to give you the teetmology that allows you to use your phone wherever and whenever? Who else would 
offer the latest in wireless service, like the Digital Edg«; which gives you crystal- dear call quality? Who else 
would provide friendly, dedicated and responsive customer support? And of course, you know you can always 
count on us for flexible and competitive rate plans. So remember, when you're ready for wireless, you've 
already got the right connections, 

friendfy. neighborhood, global. @ SOUthweStem Bell 

Call 720-0411 or visit www.swbellwlreless.com. 




An Artistic Rebirth Unveils an Enid Landmark's True Colors 
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'...Mozart would be 


the impetus for 
bringing this building 


back to life...' 



a RCHlTECTURE IS FROZEN MUSIC, SAID GERMAN 
poet Goethe. And in the case of Enid's refurbished 
symphony center, where structural design and musical 
performance share a rich harmony, the age-old notion rings true. 
Long admired but neglected, prominent but shrouded in mystery, 
the Knox Building's Masonic Temple, a dignified example of 
early twentieth -century expert craftsmanship near downtown, 
has experienced a dramatic rebirth. 

“This is a house of great love,” says Douglas Newell, music 
director of the Enid Symphony Orchestra since 1983* s a house 

of great beauty*” 

He sits in the Symphony Hall balcony, furnished with seats 
manufactured in the 1930s and salvaged from the Fort Sill The- 
ater. Despite the halfs regional touches, the room itself recalls 
days of yore, with an essence more eighteenth-century European 
than modern-day Midwestern* 

'Tt has a new life,” Newell says of the building. “Who would 
have guessed in 1924 [the year of the building's completion by 
Garfield County Masons] that some seventy years later, an op- 
era by Mozart [himself a Mason] would be the impetus for bring- 
ing this building hack to life and giving it an opportunity to serve 
the public once again?” 

The building's recent transformation w'eaves together the 
subtle marriages of seeming opposites: art and business, history 
and future, dreams and reality* It is a story of redemption, of re- 
covery, of a community's rediscovered history and passion, the 
storv'^ of a building frozen in time, with music at its core. The tale 
itself begins with a dream, not the highly reasoned and intentional 
kind (though of course those, too, play a part) hut an ambigu- 
ous, mysterious vision from the night* 

“As a child, 1 had one recurring dream,” Newell says. “1 would 
be walking up a very dark stairwell* It seemed I was climbing and 
climbing, and when 1 got to the top, the stairs opened out into 
all of these palatial rooms.” 

Newell, a 1991 recipient of the Governor's Award for Excel- 
lence in the Arts and a Charlotte, North Carolina, 
native, began his career on the East Coast as mu- 
sic director of the Boston Summer Opera Theatre. 
On New Year's Day in 1983, after a stint with the 
Knoxville Symphony Orchestra, he moved to 
Waco, Texas, to conduct Baylor University's sym- 
phony on a visiting, semester-long professorship. 
Meanwhile, the Enid-PhiJlips Symphony Orches- 
tra was commencing its search for a permanent 
music director. The timing proved perfect for 
both EPSO (now ESO) and Newell. 

In his seventeen-year tenure, the dapper, dry- 
witted conductor has hosted top musicians 
[among them violinist Eugene Fodor, pianist 
Andreas Klein, and country artist Roy Clark) de- 
spite less-than-world-class facilities. In 1997, after years at Phillips 
University's acoustically inadequate Briggs Auditorium, the sym- 
phony moved to Enid High School in an attempt to find a venue 
with higher-quality sound. But for reasons of atmosphere and 
accessibility, the high school also did not meet the s)Tnphony's 
requirements. The search continued. 


The top two 
floors of the 
5 ev e n ty-s IX -y ear- 
old Knox Building 
now house the 
Enid Symphony 
Center. The 
building was once 
home to Enid 
Masons* 
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C UKIOUSLY, WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART’S 1791 
opera, The Magic Flutes has been the background 
music throughout Newel Fs life. The opera was per- 
formed weeks after he met his wife, I.awana, by Boston *s New 
England Conservatory of M usic repertory orchestra: It was the 
first time she had seen him conduct. It was also performed dur- 
ing the semester he spent conducting at Baylor, just weeks be- 
fore he accepted the position at Enid, 

In 1997, The Magic Flute agii'm played an unwitting but piv- 
otal role, bringing together Enid's symphony, local and national 
business leaders, and some fifty artists scattered across the globe 
to begin a unique $2.5 million renovation project. 

NewcITs plans for presenting a semi-staged concert version 
of the opera took an unexpected turn when local Mason Greg 
Smith suggested that rather than present a touring performance 
at the Scottish Rite Temple in Guthrie, he use Enid own aban- 
doned temple. 

This perspective of the Symphony Hall is from the box 
seats. Decorative artist JoAnne Day gave the stage floor a 
marbleized treatment, patterned after the Gardens of 
Versailles. In the distance, patrons see Enid's skyline and 
the town’s large grain elevators. Inset, A look at the hall 
from the balcony before renovation. 


Despite the “Masonic Temple” inscription over the front doors, 
the building was primarily known for the local Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric office on the ground floor. On his first tour of the fourth 
and fifth floors on March 12, 1997, Newell noticed a basic fayoul 
similar to that of the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts in 
New York City. Then the unexplained dreamscapes from his child- 
hood rushed hack to him. “We think of things as coincidences hut 
i prefer to think of them as divine plan,” he says. “What you see 
here today is the realization of that childhood dream.” 

With only natural light flooding ih rough the windows, 
Newell and Smith spent forty-five minutes that afternoon 
touring the abandoned rooms of the temple. Newell likens the 
.scene to a bombed-out Vienna during World War IL Then, 
he says, “When 1 walked in the Symphony Hall, 1 knew.” The 
building's potential as a cultural cemer for Enid became im- 
mediately apparent. 

With blessings from the building\s owners (a consortium of 
Enid businessmen), Newell set his sights on renovation funds, 
with a goal of raising $300,000 in five years. He spent “every 
spare moment” showing the building to anyone interested. If 
the money couldn't be raised, he would scrap the project. But 
a cocktail party within daysofthai first tour yielded the dona- 
tion of the building itself. Within weeks, Newell collected his 
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system is needed. 


ongmal goal in pledges. In six months, donations had topped 
$600|0(K). (To date, he has rai^scd $2.1 million.) 

“We performed the 1997-98 season at Enid High School, 
except for the last concert of the year,” Newell says. “As it turned 
out, that concert was to be The Magic Flute. We performed it in 
this room with only the basic demolition work done, on a stage 
of bare plywood, no box seats, no chandeliers, 1 n fact, there was 
no electricity, so we performed it on a Saturday afternoon.” 
Newell chose to perform only the first act of the opera to 
close the season, dressing cast and orchestral musicians in 
construction costumes complete with hardhats. “The second 
act of the opera actually is a Masonic induction ritual," he says. 
“Up to that point, Tamino, the main character, talks about en- 
tering the temple, but you do not see ihe interior,” The fol- 
lowing October, after a six- month intermission, Newell and 
the Enid Symphony Orchestra opened the 1998-99 sym- 
phony season with Act II in the completed Symphony Hall. 

O F THE THREE RENOVATED MASONIC ROOMS, 
the Symphony Hall, originally the Blue Lodge room, 
is the most transformed. Painted in rich, warm red 
tones with swirled red-over-gold Art Deco patterned floors, the 
classic shoebox design has acoustics so precise no sound sys- 
tem is needed. The room features Venetian plaster walls of red 
with midnight blue pilasters, twenty-two-karat gilded Ionic 
capitals curved like rams' horns, and Swarovski chandeliers 
from Vienna (a gift from OG&E). 

Behind the stage is a captivating mural in trompe ToeiL a 
French technique that creates illusions of depth and dimension. 


Musk Director Douglas Newell leads the Enid Sym- 
phony Center renovation in both vision and fundraising* 
Inset, Stephen Hughes, Daphne Dougherty, and Dena 
Haselwander regularly perform with the Enid Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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The Renaissance-style portrait features three musicians (two of 
them modeled on Newell and wife Lawana, a church director of 
music and private voice instructor) lounging on a veranda over- 
looking an unmistakable Enid landmark^ historic Government 
Springs Park* Another regional touch is the w'heat painted into 
the borders and frames of paintings throughout the room* 

“The room is smalh and there was some concern at first 
whether a symphony orchestra could work in here,” Newell says* 
“We are a civic orchestra of about sixty musicians, which is re- 
ally, by world standards, a large chamber orchestra. The reper- 
toire we play is absolutely ideal for this size of hall. One has to 
think back to die time of Mozart and realize that in his day, op- 
eras were performed in halls not much larger than this/" In fact, 
a cavernous room sacrifices intimacy and dynamic range, he says, 
(The Symphony Hall seats 34 L) 

“There is not an orchestra in the state and very few in the 
country that perform in this type of Old World ambiance/" 
Newell says, 

Credit goes to a coilaboration of far-fiung artists, graces, and 
muses who first descended on the building during an August heat 
wave in 1998* When the project design coordinator, Vicky Jack- 
son, an art history specialist, watercolorist, and former school- 


teacher, realized the venture was too large to complete alone, she 
enlisted the help of her mentor, San Fran cisco -based JoAnne Day, 
an authority in decorative muraling and faux finishing, interior 
design, commercial manufacturing, and color consulting. 

“She seduced me with photographs,"" says Day, whose clients 
include Bloomingdale’s, the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
White House. “Architecture is the bones that the designer hangs 
everything on. The Masons were famous for great architecture 
and for reproducing it faithfully. I was inspired by those who 
built that space and additionally inspired by the community of 
people 1 met in Enid/" 

Day already had a blueprint for forging partnerships between 
business and art communities. She previously led the restora- 
tion of the private Hunt-Phelan Mansion on Beale Street in 
Memphis; the result was a splendid archival history. That 
project reenforced Day"s lifelong interest in bringing together 
communities with professional artists and businesses to restore 
buildings of historic value. 

The Enid project, which would be open to the public, was a 
chance for Day to perfect the idea. She turned the challenge into 
a living workshop for artists under her tutelage, 

“Tve always wanted to establish a national program that 
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would bring together artists from all over the world with com- 
munities that can't necessarily afford to have world-class arts 
and decorative finishing,” she says. With the completion of the 
Enid Symphony Center, Day feels she will accomplish just that. 
The Enid Symphony paid a relatively nominal fee to Day as 
well as the artists’ food and lodging, the Day Studio paid for 
the artists' transportation to and from Oklahoma, the artists 
contributed their time and talents, and Day charged a fee to 
first-time students to cover her out-of-pocket expenses, “Ev- 
erybody broke even, so everybody won,” she says. 

Artists from as far as China and Singapore flew to Enid to 
take part in three two-week long ''builds” during August and 
September 1998. Nearly forty local volunteers lent their talents 
to the project, and locally supported in-kind donations of all 
sorts also made their way into the overall cause, from automo- 
biles to meals to lodging. With each passing week, the vision 
for the Enid Symphony Center gained momentum. 


'There is not an 
orchestra in the state and 
very few in the country 
that perform in this type of 
Old World ambiance/ 



a RMED WITH A TOUR D£ FORCE OF COLOR AND 
design theory and empowered with absolute artistic 
license, Day went about ensuring that each 
room embody an entirely different design (a Masonic tradi- 
tion ), The popular techniques she teaches — gold leafing, trornpe 
Toeil muraling, the laborious hand-troweled 
crushing and smoothing of Venetian plaster — 
are all in abundance in the Enid building. 

True to the original Masonic Temple, the 
Egyptian lobby in primary reds, blues, and 
yellows is framed with large columns and 
capitals shaped like bundles of papyrus reeds, 
an architectural feature straight out of one of 
the earliest known design books. In addition 
to lotus designs, the room features a vvinged 
solar disk, a motif representing the sun god 
and warrior Horus, which was commonly po- 
sitioned on the roofs of ancient temples to 
parallel the sun’s path. The fioor's original 
checkerboard of green and red tile is refur- 
bished to gleaming condition, while strips of 
gold leaf were painstakingly unrolled and 
overlapped to create the gilded ceiling. 

The Eleanor Hoehn Hornbaker Banquet Hall (underwritten 
in her memory by her friend Betty k Scheffe) is predominantly 
Italian Renaissance, Its core feature is a piece of trornpe 1 oeil 
inlaid marble fiooring in front of a gilded stage. Two ornate 
Corinthian capitals elegantly frame the stage. Italian design 
capitals sit atop pilasters in wheat-colored, marblelike Vene- 
tian plaster and punctuate the room’s deep eggplant walls. 

In the yet -to-be-completed final phase, the remaining room 
will become an Elizabethan theater and recital hall featuring 
lush moldings in fruit and fiower designs, A prominent fea- 
ture is the small round mural above the stage, e%^entually iden- 
tified by a visiting organist during the 1998-99 season as the 


Left, These salvaged 
chairs are from the 
Fort Sill Theater 
near Lawton. Below, 
Wedding receptions 
and parties are 
frequently held in 
the Banquet HalL 


The Banquet Hall is named for Eleanor Hornbaker, 
a long-time volunteer with the symphony. 
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Oklahoma's Old Masonic Treasures 


The Enid Symphony Center is one of a handful of Oklahoma 
Masonic structures dating to the 1 920s and marked by the 
timelessness of classic European style. 

"The Enid temple was much more extensive than most 
Masonic temples says Enid Mason Greg Smith. 

The five-story edifice was also "one of the largest local 
lodge buildings ever built in Oklahoma." says Jim Tresner, 
publications editor for the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma and 
author of two books and some two hundred articles on 
Masonry. “There were three, possibly four Masonic lodges 
that met there, along with the Eastern Star and a branch of 
the Masons called the York Rite." 

Guthrie's famous Scottish Rite Temple, one of the largest 
temples in the country, was built with similar appeal to the 
period's respect for antiquity and beauty. One of two major 
Greek classical -style Masonic structures in Oklahoma, the 
temple shares its architectural type with the Journal Record 
Building, originally a Masonic tempfe and now part of the 
Oklahoma City National Memorial complex in downtown 
Oklahoma City. 

The Scottish Rite Temple in McAlester. also built in the 
1920s. is modeled on architecture from the Italian Renaissance. 
Its five-story stage Is considered among the largest in the 
country. The block-shaped Masonic lodge building in Tonkawa 
rounds out the list. A fire in the 1930s damaged the building, 
and it now awaits renovation. 

T resner says the optimism of the 1 920s gave way to the 
Great Depression and ultimately dictated the end of an era in 
Masonic structures. "After that, they were simply less ambitious 
all the way around." he says. 

The Enid Masons were forced to sell their building to fellow 
Mason Charlie Knox, after which it was commonly referred to 
as the Knox Building. Then in 1 946. the Masons abruptly 
terminated their use of the temple. The reasons remain cloaked 
in secrecy so pervasive even Tresner and two books of Enid 
Masonic history cannot explain iL The top two floors remained 
vacant for more than forty years and changed hands in 198 1. k is 
now owned by four local businessmen (Robert Berry, jack 
Bowers. Frank Davies, and Lew Ward), who have donated use 
of the top two floors to the Enid Symphony Orchestra. 

— Candace Krebs 


Chillon Castle near Geneva, Switzerland. {The castle was 
immortalized by Byron in his famous poem, “The Pris- 
oner of Chillon.") Additionally, an empty space adjacent 
to the balcony and box seats of the Symphony Hall will 
be converted into an art exhibit area. With approximately 
$400,000 left to raise, Newell hopes the entire complex 
will be completed by spring 2001. 

The various rooms arealready proving popular. Presently, 
the building is being used to host weddings and private cer- 
emonies, civic and social events, and community celebra- 


The building's classic 
structure^ artwork^ 
and impact transcend 
the current moment. 


t ions, no! to mention a multitude of musical performances. 
Here, children, too, are part of architecture's frozen music. 

Vicky Jackson, director of educational activities for the 
Enid Symphony Center, designed custom lesson plans for 
the renovated temple and now conducts tours and pro- 
motes the building as a resource for statewide schools. “We 
plan to integrate ail of the arts,” she says. “We will com- 
bine visual arts with music, drama, and dance.” 

The building's classic structure, artwork, and impact 
transcend the current moment, of course, just as Goethe's 
wordplay still resonates like a tune across centuries. 

“Society creates so many throwaway things: art, music, 
clothing. Even in many churches today, it’s the quick- fix 
theology,” says Newell. “Those things bother me greatly, 
because we are all the product not only of our parents but 
of every generation before them. If we do not revere the 
things of the past, we cannot create things for the future 
that will be lasting.” tp 

A former reporter for fbe Enid News & Eagle. Condoce Krebs is now 
o free- Jon ce writer Jiving in Enid. 



loin Douglas Newell and the Enid Symphony Orchestra for the 
ZOOO-2001 seasatu "A/f That Glitters. ” Special guests mchuk Rich 
Rklenourj playing “Piatto Pops"’ September 30 and October I. Michael 
Misner takes the stage with his French horn November 4 and 5. The 
Enid Symphonic Choir unites November 24y 25, and 26 to present 
HandeTs Messiah. On December Z Ballet Oklahoma presents The 
Nutcracker. After the winter holidays, the season heats up again with 
Mahler Symphony No. i , February Wand U. Violinist Mira Wang 
performs with cellist Jan Vogleron March 17 and 18. Pianist Emma 
Tahmizimt joins the Enid Symphonic Choir on April 7 and 8. Single 
seats for Saturday performances are scarce; the best plan is to splurge on 
season tickets, $75. Individual seats forStmday matinees arc more 
readily available, $20, Student tickets are half-price. Enid Symphony 
Center, 301 West Broadway (at Washington), (580) 237-9646^ 


Left^ A twenty -two -karat 
gold-leafed Corinthian 
capital in the Banquet 
Halh Below, This hail, a 
work in progress in the 
Enid Symphony Center 
renovation, will become an 
Elizabethan theater used 
for recitais and filn^ 
festivals. Day envisions a 
labyrinth pattern as a 
dominant feature for the 
floor. 
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Over 


Pan*seared red 
snapper served over 
spaghetti tossed with 
olive caramelized 
onions, garlic, parsley, 
toasted pine mits, 
kalamata olives, and 
bread crumbs 



lu Shines 


By Mimi Rippee 
Photography by 
Jim Nay 


W HAT TO DO? AFTER LONG HOURS IN 
surgery, you want to enjoy a wonder- 
ful Ilalian meal served in a relaxing 
environment. You locate a building, hire a design 
team, import a chef, create a menu that reflects 
your epicurean pleasures, and open your own res- 
taurant* Oh, and you name it after your two dogs* 
Enid cardiologist and gastronome Dr. Gary 
Badzinski can now drop in at his favorite eatery 
for his favorite cuisine, and he doesnT even have 
to make reser\'ations* 

Situated on Maine Street in the historic down- 
town area, La Luna Bki Sz Molly 11 is a recent ad- 
dition to Enid's culinary world. The restaurant 
offers an array ofitaiian and seafood specialties 
served in tranquil surroundings that transport 


diners to a trattoria on the Mediterranean* 

None of this happened accidentally. Badzinski 
didn’t just want a place to go for a hot, crusty 
loaf of Tuscan bread or his beloved Spaghetti 
Puttanesca. Inspired by trips to Italy and his ap- 
preciation for fine dining, he says he wanted to 
“bring a little bit of Italy” to Enid by creating 
the look and ambiance of an intimate, Italian- 
style restaurant. 

Badzinski located a small building that once 
housed a sandwich shop and hired the team of 
Janice Cham pi in and DeAnn Meul polder from As 
Time Goes By Designs* The duo oversaw the di- 
lapidated building s comprehensive renovation. 
A dumbwaiter was installed to optimize the func- 
tionality of the split-level complex, and, as with 
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Chef Bill Forster of La Luna 
Blu restaurant in Enid 


Italian ti attoria.s> the kitchen was opened up to the 
dining room* I'hen the fun began. 

Specific design elements were chosen to sat- 
isfy Badzinski's vision for La Luna Blu. His one 
request was that the decor include a large oil 
painting by artist Pamela Barron called “Luna,” 
an impressionistic treatment of blue swirls 
evoking watery reflections of a moon. 

To complement the painting, Champlin and 
Meulpolder chose fabrics with both bold and 
muted shades of blue and green. For cultural 
correctness, hand-crafted, turquoise-colored 
Biazza tiles were imported 
from Italy. These were laid 
around the structural columns 
and on the back bar, conjuring 
the colors and motion of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Radius rail lighting (an Ital- 
ian innovation) was installed, 
allowing a single, low-voltage 
halogen bulb to softly illumi- 
nate each of the six dining 
tables. Along with cherry furni- 
ture and touches of black lac- 
quer, a contemporary sophistication enhanced 
the overall relaxed elegance of La Luna Blu. 
Now all Badzinski needed was a chef. 

T hanks TO his grandfather, who had 

a passion for a variety of cuisines, Bill 
Forster gained an appreciation for fine dining 
while growing up in Oklahoma City. “Just the 
anticipation of meals in our house was great, 
knowing that everything would come together 
with good food.” 

Forster worked in a variety of eateries as a teen- 
ager, learning the ropes of behind-the-scenes res- 
taurant work. At one point, he realized that if he 
planned to continue in the business, he might as 
well make the jump to chef 
After a year of study in theoretical skills and 
French culinary techniques, plus hands-on ex- 
perience at a variety of Washington, D.C., res- 
taurants indudiiig the celebrated Vidalia, Forster 
graduated from L'Academie de Cuisine in 
Gaithersburg, Mar)'land. Eventually he made his 
way to Dallas, where he read and responded to 
Badzinski's online ad in the Okiahotmin for a 
chef at La Luna Blu* 

Badzinski and Forster agreed that, in keeping 
with the traditions of trattoria cuisine. La Luna Blu 
must provide delicious, wholesome loud served in 
an unpretentious manner. They also agreed that 
all food be prepared w'ith the freshest ingredients. 
Badzinski collected recipes for several menu 


items during his travels throughout 
Italy (for example, the saltless bread 
recipe from his favorite region of 
Tuscany). A vegetarian, he insisted on 
a few meatless favorites as well, some 
even perfected in his own kitchen, like 
the Lasagne alia Genovese con Pesto. 

Forster added Italian classics to the 
menu and Mediterranean- ins pi red 
dishes with modern American touches. 

After hiring a total staff of four, 

Badzinski opened La Luna Blu in Janu- 
ary 1999, without a lot 
of fanfare. No advertis- 
ing blitz, no “grand” 
opening. Within weeks, 
word spread through- 
out Enid's gourmand 
population. Soon it was 
reservations only at La 
Luna Blu. 

There’s something 
for everyone on the 
menu. Beef lovers enjoy 
the Cowboy- cut Rib 
Eye sensed with Gorgonzola Grits, while 
seafood fans lose themselves to a Po- 
tato-crusted Chilean Sea Bass, the 
restaurant's “far and away” bestseller, 
says Forster. Light eaters savor the popular Bal- 
samic Braised Portobello Mushroom Salad (above) 
or the risotto of the day. The menu is rounded out 
w'ith an extensive wine list. 

Forster credits La Luna Blu’s success to the 
friendly atmosphere of the restaurant and the cu- 
linary freedom he’s provided by Badzinski. “La 
Luna Blu is exactly what Gary dreamed of,” he says. 
“It serves him, and it senses Enid, IM be proud of 
this restaurant in any large city.” 

After less than two years in business. La Luna 
Blu thrives* On most nights, not surprisingly, 
diners include Badzinski and his wife. Sherry* 
The tables are topped with white linens and fresh 
roses, and Andrea Bocelli plays in the back- 
ground. The smells of garlic and fresh basil fill 
the dining room as customers arrive. 

With their favorite eating establish- 
ment in Enid, it's easy to see why this 
couple leaves town to dine only once 
in a blue moon. 

La iumi Bhi is open Tuesday ihroagh Thursday 
6 pjn. to 10:30 and Friday and Saturday 6 pjn. 

to 1 1 pjfi. Emri% range froru SIO to S2Z Reserva- 
tions are not required bid suggested, partiadarly on 
weekends, 1 15 Faist Maine Street, (5S0) 242-6673, 



Balsamtc Braised Portobello 
Mushroom Salad 

liixed greens 

Mesdijn. anigula. raddidijo. or 
your favorite combi natf on 
Portobello mushrooms, sliced 
Balsamic vinegar 
Gorgonzola cheese 
Olive oil 
Salt and pepper 

Wash and dry mixed greens: set aside* 

In skillet* saute portobello mushrooms in 
olive oil until tender. Pour balsamic vinegar 
over mushrooms. Let simmer and reduce 
until vinegar thickens to desired consis- 
tency* While the mushrooms are still 
warm, pour mixture over greens. Top with 
Gorgonzola cheese, salt and pepper, and 
balsamic vinegar and olive oil to taste. 


Badzinksi and 
Forster agreed that 
La Luna Blu must 
provide delicious, 
wholesome food in 
an unpretentious 
manner. 
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STILLWATER 


Stillwater 

Home of* . * 

Oklahoma State University 
Eskimo Joe^s 

National Wrestling Hall of Fame 
Oklahoma Gardening Studio Grounds 

much more! 



CiJittAct US for your 
FREE copy of the 2000 
Stillw atcr Visitors Guide — 

1 ( 800 ) 991-6717 

wAvw.com e2s ti 1 1 w'atcr.ccim 
cristy© co w'boym ct 

HOSmAUTV. . 







Oklahoma HtsTomcAL Societv^s 

OKLAHOMA 
MUSEUM OF 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


TUES.*FRL 9-S> sat* 10-4 

COMING EVENTS: 

Sept* 10 - Victorian Social 
Oct. 3 < Higher Education 
HALL OF Fame Induction 
Oct. 27 a 28 * GHOST STORIES 

located in 

Historic old Central 
OKLAHOMA State University 
North of University ave. 
between HESTER AND KNOBLOCK 

Stillwater* OK 7407S 
<40S| 744-2B23 


Don’t miBa the 

WASHIN 6 TQN Irving 
Trail Mdseum 

fitfiumng regional and area hwloo' 



Award 'winniiij^ exhibifs: 
Early Explorers 
Native AmerkAn Hiatoiy 
Cm) WarEattUs 
Outlaws aoii lawmen 
Cowiioy Music 
On-The-TraiJ Antiques 
antique and gift shop 
Free Admission 

6 miles easT of StiUwalrr ivi 
Hwy. 51. pnilitt soudi am .Vle/ian Rtnid 

405-634-9130 

Drldouberl^'aoLetini 

itet'^ non - pn>fiL/irving 



STILLWATER 

POWERS 





nCKiTS ON SALE NOW 


V .V ^ 


•CALL PS77‘OSU-P££l ^ 

• www - oksiaie . eJiM / arttngep^el « i 

■ In ddyonce tickets - $16 general odmission / $20 reserved 

• At the door tickets ' $20 general odroission / S2S reserved 

• Gel your lickcls ot: Coiisumer^s JGA * filockbusters Video 
The 8orn ’Old Nqvy * joe's Clothes * Penn Square Mqll-OKC 
Woodland Hdh Moll’Tulso "Oakwond MaM-Enid 'Jock OriflilVs 

ORLAHOM A STATE UNIVERSITY ^ LEWIS STADIUM 











lOM GlLBERt -TULSA WORLD 



On Your Mark 

Tired of the treadmill? If your fimess 
regimen needs a shot in the leg, why not join 
more than eight thousand other runners on 
October 28 for the twenty-third annual Tulsa 


Run, Oklahoma's premier footrace? 

With more than $30,000 in prize money, 
the fifteen-kilometer race (9.3 miles) always 
attracxs a worid-dass field. Past races have 
featured such running legends as Frank 
Shorter and Bill Rogers. For something a little 
less strenuous, a cwo-mile fun run may appeal. 


Regardless of which distance you choose, 
once you've crossed the finish line, youVe 
entitled to stock up on all sorts of compli- 
mentary goodies, as well as the usual 
postrace supply of bagels, bananas, and sports 
drinks. (9 1 8) 587-8786 or www.tulsarunxom. 

— Adam Buckley Cohen 


ENID 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Sept 13-17 Rollin’ Okies, Hoover Building, 
(580) 237-2494 

Sept 14-16 Cherokee Strip Days Celebration, 

Downtown, (580) 237-2494 

Sept 24-30 Native American Awareness 
Week, Citywid©. (580) 233-8469 

Oct 7 Air Show, Vance Air Force Base, (580) 
213-7136 

Oct 7 Gas Engine Show, Garfield County Fair- 
grounds, (500) 237-0230 

LAWTON 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

McMahon Memorial Auditorium Sept 9: 
Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra Season 
Blastoff. (580) 248-2001, Oct 26: Southern 
Living Cooking School, (580) 581 -3472 

Museum of the Great Plains Sept 1 -Oct 15; 
Don Bland! ng Exhibition, (580) 581-3460, Oct 
28: Lawton City Ballet Presents Dracula. (580) 
357-2700 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge Sept 14- 
Oct 15: Bugling Elk Tours. Oct 21 ,22.28: Wil- 
derness Hike. (560) 429-3222 

Sept 22-24 Inf I Festival, 4ih Street & B Avenue, 
(580) 581-3470 

Sept 28-Oct 1 Private Eyes, Cameron Univer- 
sity Theatre, (580) 581 -2478 


MUSKOGEE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Arrowhead Mall Sept 30-Oct 1 : Sports Card 
Show, Oct 5-8; Strawberry Junction Arts & 
Crafts. Oct 14-22: Muskogee Ah Guild Show. 
(918)683-4100 

Sept 8-10 Bedouin Shrine Circus, Civic Cen- 
ter, (918) 682-2761 

Sept 23,24 Air Show, Bacone College, (918) 
603-4581 

Oct 7 Fall Harvest Festival & Farmer's Mar- 
ket, Public Library, (91 B) 487-5474 

Oct 8-31 Masters Art Show, Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum. (918) 683-1701 

Oct 12*14 Oetoberfest, Muskogee Motor 
Speedway, (918) 686-7223 

Oct 13-31 Haunted Castle, The Castle of 
Muskogee, (918) 687-3625 

Oct 21 Green Country Jamboree, Civic Cen- 
ler (918) 687-4221 

NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Cleveland County Fairgrounds Oct 20: Cel- 
ebration of Oklahoma Indian Language & CuJ 
tore. (405) 447-6103 Oct 28: intertribal Fall 
Gourd Dance, (405) 329-4442 

Tribes Gallery 307 E Main. Sept 1-30: Wayne 
Cooper, Oct 1 -31 : Doc Tate Neva quay a & 
Mirac Creeping Bear. (405) 329-4442 


Sept 10-30 Norman Indian Artists' Exhibit, 

Jacobson House. (405) 366-1667 
Sept 21*24 The Pearl Fishers, Soorver Theatre. 
(405) 364-8962 

Sept 22-Oct 1 City Arts Week, Citywide, (405) 
366-8095 

Sept 30, Oct 1 Quilt Extravaganza, Cleveland 
County Historical Society, (405) 321 -4037 
Oct 15 Foliage Bicycle Tour, Reaves Park, 

(405)364-5513 

Oct 21 ,22 Book Sale, Norman Public Library. 
(405)701-2600 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center Oct 12-31: New Views. Ocl 12 
31 : 24 Works on Paper. (405) 951 0000 
Naf I Cowboy Hall of Fame 1 700 NE 63rd St. 
Sept 9- Oct 31 : Jerome Tiger— May the Spirit 
Be with You. Oct 6-31 : Legends of Our Times. 
Oct 1 7: Tuesdays al Sundown. Oct 20-31 ; 
Traditional Cowboy Artists Association Exhibi- 
tion & Sale. (405) 478-2250 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. Sept 1-15: Won- 
dertul World of Salvia, Sept 2-Oct 1 : Nat ! Wa- 
tercolof Oklahoma Exhibition. Sept 23-Oct 
31: Autumn Nights Seasonal Sky Show, Oct 
1-31: Bats Exhibition, (405) 602-6664 
lAO Arlspace 1 N Hudson. Sept 8-30; Marla 
Valesco. Oct G-28: Out Art 2000. Ocl 13-15: 
Tales from the Closet. (405) 232-6060 
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ON THE STAGE 

Blue Door 2805 N McKinley. Sept 8: Chris 
Smfther. Sept 22: The Renters. Sept 23 : Willis 
Alan Ramsey. Sept 29: Greg Trooper, Michael 
Fracasso & Troy Campbell. Sept 30: Ellis Paul. 
Oct 1 : Tribute to Woody Guthrie. Oct 14: Cindy 
BuJlens. (405} 524 -0738 

Rose State Performing Arts Theater Sept 
15,16: OKG Philharmonfc Presents Gala 
Opening Night. Oct 13,14: OKC Philharmonic 
Presents Playful & Passionate. (405) 733-7430 
Stage Center 400 W Sheridan Ave. Sept 1-16: 
As Bees in Honey Drown, (405) 232-6500. 
Sept 1 3-17: Our Town, (405) 270-4801 
Oct 12-27 Oklahoma Children's Theatre Pre- 
sents Jungle Book, City Arts Center. (405) 
951-0011 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Frontier City Sept 22 -Oct 8: Oktoberfest. Oct 
13-31 : Frightfesl. (405) 478-241 2 
Sept 9 Septemberfest, Governor's Mansion. 
[405) 523-4229 

Sept 15-Oct 1 State Fair of Oklahoma, State 
Fairgrounds, [405) 752-3600 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Full Circle Bookstore Sept 10: Second Sunday 
Film Discussion. Sept 21 : Women's Book Dis- 
cussion Group. Sept 24: Last Sunday Poetry 
Reading. [405) 842-2900 
Myriad Botanical Gardens Reno & Robinson. 
Sept 15-Oci 31: Orchids in Paradise. Sept 25: 
Crystal Bridge Open House. Oct 3-31 : Ama- 
zon Adventure Trails Classes. Oct 10: Crystal 
Bridge Fall Bug Out. (405) 297-3995 
Oklahoma City Zoological Park & Botanical 
Garden Sept 15: ZoPbilation. Oct 1-15: Pump- 
kin Drive. Oct 13,14: Garden Gala. Oct 26-31 ; 
Haunt the Zoo. (405) 424-3344 
Sept 3, Oct 1 Oklahoma State Fiddlers Con- 
vention, Lions Club, [405) 789-3850 
Oct 27-29 An Affair of the Heart, Fairgrounds, 
(405) 632-2652 

PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 
Sept 8,9 Country Harvest Antique & Craft 
Festival, Hutchins Auditorium. (580) 767- 
0420 

Sept 16 Cherokee Strip Chib Cook-off & 
State Barbecue Championship, Wentz 
Campground, [580) 762-1500 
Sept 16 The Tribute — The #1 Beatles Show in 
the World, Poncan Theatre. (580) 765-0943 
Sept 29,30 Powwow, Standing Bear Native 
American Memorial Park. (580) 762-1514 
Oct 7,8 Kaw Lake Challenge, Kaw Lake, (580) 
762-9494 

Oct 7,8 Oktoberfest, Mariand Estate Grounds. 
(580) 767-0420 


TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Philbrook Museum Sept 1 -Oct 31 : The Age of 
Caricature: British Satirical Prints from the Per- 
manent Collection. Sept 1 -Oct 31 : The Tri- 
umph of French Painting: Masterpieces from 
Ingres to Matisse. (918) 748-6316 
Oct 12-31 On the Road with Thomas Hart 
Benton^ — Images of a Changing America, 
Gilcrease Museum. (918) 596-2787 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Fairgrounds 4145 E 21st St. Sept 8-10: Greater 
Tulsa Antiques Show. (918) 632-7420. Sept 
28-Oct 8: Tulsa State Fair. (918) 744-1 1 13 
Sept 8,9 Quilt Tulsa 2000, Convention Center, 
(918) 371-5100 

Oct 19-22 Oktoberfest, River West Festival 
Park. [918)596-2005 

Oct 26-29 Kids World 2000. Fairgrounds Expo 
Square. (918)591-4750 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Sept 16,17 Oklahoma Scottish Games & 
Gathering, Chandler Park, (918) 455-1653 
Sept 23,24 Tulsa Ballet Presents Beauty & 
the Beasts, Citywide, (918) 749-6030 

OUT & ABOUT 

ON THE STAGE 

Mitchell Hall Theater UCO Campus, Edmond. 
Sepl 9: Grease. Oct 21 : Rc^ger Williams. (405) 
974-3375 

Simmons Center Duncan, Sept 22-30: Annie. 
(580) 252-2900. Oct 20: Live from the Center, 
(580)658-6017. 

Stage Door Community Theatre Yukon. Sept 
15-23: Play It Again. Sam. Oct 20-31 : The Last 
Scream. (405) 681-5263 

Sept 1-3 Shakespeare in the Park: Julius 
Caesar, HaferPark, Edmond, (405) 340-1222 
Sept 29,30 Melodrama & Olio, Boomtown The- 
ater, Drumright, (918) 352-2236 
Oct 12-14 The Three Billy Goats Gruff, 
Children's Theatre, Medford, (580) 395-2990 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Sept 1-4 Cheyenne-Arapaho Labor Day Cel- 
ebration, Fairgrounds, Colony, (405) 262-0345 
Sept 15-17 Indian Summer Festival, Commu- 
nity Center. Bartlesville. (918) 337-2787 
Sept 30-Oct 8 Chickasaw Festival, Pennington 
Park, Tishomingo, (580) 371-2040 
Oct 14 Choctaw Cultural Festival, Fort Towson 
Historic Site. Fori Towson, (580) 873-2634 

RODEO 8i HORSE EVENTS 

Expo Center Claremore, Sept 23: Buckskin 
Horse Show. Sept 30: Pure Pleasure P unkin 
Roller Horse Show. (918) 342-5357 


Sept 1,2 All Indian Labor Day Rodeo, Roundup 
Club Arena, Tahlequah, [918)456-1380 
Sept 1,2 Oklahoma Prison Rodeo, State Peni- 
tentiary. McAlester, (918) 423-2550 
Sept 2-4 PRC A Rodeo of Champions, Ackley 
Park Rodeo Arena, Elk City, (680) 243-2424 
Oct 27,28 National Finals Steer Roping, Lazy 
E Arena, Guthrie. [405) 282-7433 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
Sept 1-3 Dusk Til Dawn Blues FestivaL Down 
Home Blues Club, RentiesvilJe. [918] 473-2411 
Sept 1-4 Choctaw Natron Labor Day FestivaL 
Tribal Capitol Grounds, Tuskahoma, (580) 
924-8280 

Sept 2,3 The Int'l Music Festival & Jana Jae 
Fiddle Workshop, Civic Center fi Snider's 
Camp, Grove, (918) 786-8896 
Sept 7-9 OktoberFest, Old Germany Restau- 
rant, Choctaw, [405) 390-8647 
Sept 7-9 Route 66 Motorcycle Festival, 
McLain Rogers Park, Clinton, (580) 323-2222 
Sept 7-10 Fall Festival, Wagoner County Fair- 
grounds, Coweta, [918) 486-2513 
Sept 8,9 Bluegrass & Chili FestivaL Expo Cen- 
ter. Claremore. (91 8) 342-5357 
Sept 9 Ok rates I, Downtown, Checotah. (918) 
473-4178 

Sept 9 Southwest Festival of the Arts, Means 
& Clark Park, Weatherford, (580) 772-7744 
Sept 9 Tonkawa Hills Blues Festival, Indian 
City USA. Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
Sept 1 5,1 6 SeptemberfesL Dripping Springs 
State Park. Okmulgee, (918) 756-5971 
Sept 15-17 Canterbury Arts Festival & Run, 
UCO Campus. Edmond. (405) 974-5203 
Sept 16,17 Fall Festival of the Arts, CMc Cen- 
ter. Elk City, (580) 225-0207 
Sept 1 7 Fiesta, No Man's Land Regional Park, 
Guymon. (580) 338^5838 
Sept 22-24 Pelican Festival, Civic Center, 
Grove. (916) 786-2289 

Sept 28-30 Fall Bluegrass FestivaL Shady 
Oaks RV Park. Duncan, (580) 255-7042 
Sept 30 Fiesta Days, Downtown. Texhoma, 
[580) 545-3402 

Sept 30 Jazz Festival, Downtown, Shawnee. 
[405) 273-1080 

Sept 30 Old Settlers Harvest Fest, Mam 

Street. Perkins, (405) 547^2131 
Oct 6-8 Oktoberfest, Posey Park, Eufauia. [91 8) 
689-3791 

Oct 7 Czech Festival, Downtown, Yukon. (405) 
354-3567 

Oct 73 Fall Arts & Crafts Festival, Turner Falls 
Park, Davts, (580) 369-2402 
Oct 13J4 Watonga Cheese Festival, Down- 
town. Watonga, (580) 623-6452 
Oct 14 Oktoberfest, Main Street, Roff, (580) 
456-7753 

Oct 14 Pumpkin Festival, Downtown, Cordell, 
fSeO) 832-3538 
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Goblet at Autumn 

The sun is low. 

Late afternoon of an ebbing year — 
Afternoon gold, 

Afternoon rust, 

Afternoon wine, 

I no longer ask, 

“How long will autumn last?"' 

I raise my goblet 
To a setting sun; 

I sip slowly on 

The lingering afternoon. 

— Howard Stein 

Howord Stern of Oklahoma Qty has 
published three hooks of poetry, including 
Evocations. 


Oct 14 Tossed Salad Festival, Downtown. Ei 
Reno. (405) 262 8088 

Oct 21 Harvest Festival, Downtown, Elgin. (580) 
492 5777 

Oct 21,22 Celtic Nations Festival, Kirkpatrick 
Family Farm. Yukon. (405) 350-0425 
Oct 28 Fall Harvest Car Show Festival, Down- 
town, Stigler, (918) 967-8681 
Oct 28 Sorghum Day Festival, Downtown. 

Wewoka, (405) 257-5485 
Oct 28 Wheatheart Festival, Main ^ Grand. 
Tonkawa. (580) 628-2220 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Sept 1-4 Labor Day Blast, Western Hills Guest 
Ranch. Wagoner. (918} 772-2046 
Sept 2.3 Cherokee Holiday Arts 8 Crafts Mar- 
ket, Willis Road, Tahfequah, (918) 456-6000 
Sept 9 Amish Auction 8 Craft/Antique Sale* 
Rural Farm. Clarita, (580) 428-3458 
Sept 9 Bill Titghman Day Celebratior^, Down- 
town, Cromwell, (405) 944-6439 
Sept 9 Guthrie Roads Celebration* Mineral 
Wells Park. Guthrie. (405) 282-6540 
Sept 9,10 Arrowhead Cup Regatta, Arrowhead 
Yacht Club. Ketchum. (918) 782-3292 
Sept 9, Oct 14 Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass 
Music Society Concert/ Jam, Community 
Center, Midwest City. {405} 485-2370 
Sept 13-16 Frontier Days & Car Show, Down- 
town. Tecumseh. {405} 598-8666 
Sept 16,17 Cherokee Strip Celebration & 
Open House Tea, Cherokee Strip Museum. 
Perry. (580) 336-2405 

Sept 16,17 Roadrunners Rod Run & Car 
Show* Ackley Park. Bk City, (560) 225-6018 


Sept 22,23 Regional Fly-in, Municipal Airport. 

Bartlesville. (918)622-8400 
Sept 23 Arts *n Action Arts & Crafts Show, 
Courthouse Lawn. Frederick. (580) 335-2126 
Sept 23 Hook 'n Cookoff* City Park, Langley. 
(918) 782-3214 

Sept 23,24 Tombstone Tales, Fort Reno. El 
Reno. (405) 262-5291 

Sept 29 Red Buck Outlaw Days* Old Route 
66. Clinton. (580) 323-2222 
Sept 30 Toy & Doll Show* 205 W KiOwa, 
Marlow, (580) 658-6540 

Sept 30,Oot 1 Oil Patch Jamboree, School 
Activity Buildings. Drum right, (918) 352-2204 
Oct 7 Blast from the Past Cruise, Downtown, 
Grove. (918) 786-9079 

Oct 7 Hog Wild Day, Stroup Park, Hotdenviile. 
(405) 379-6675 

Oct 7-28 Train Of Terror, Beavers Bend Re- 
sort Park, Broken Bow, (580) 494-6613 
Oct 13,14 Homecoming, OSU Campus, 
Stillwater. (405) 744-1548 
Oct 13-15 Fall Rendezvous. Outlaw Canyon. 
Kenton, (580) 426-2412 

Oct 13-28 Scary Prairie Hayrides* Read 
Ranch. Chandler. (405) 258-2999 
Oct 13-31 Trail of Fear & Dracula's Castle, 
Allen Ranch. Bixdy. (918) 366-3010 
Oct 14 Art in the Park, Chickasaw NafI Recre- 
ation Area. Sulphur. (580) 622-2824 
Oct 14 Excraftsaganza, Fair Buildings & Down- 
town. Antlers. (680) 298-2488 
Oct 14 Farmers' Market, Route 66. Foyil, (918) 
342-5226 

Oct 14 Sowing Seeds for the Future, Roman 
Nose Resort Park, Watonga, (580) 623-7281 
Oct 20,21 Arts Roundup on the Chisholm 
Trail. Chisholm Trail Heritage Center. Duncan. 
(580) 255-5556 

Oct 20-22 Fall-a-Days. Fairgrounds, Wood- 
ward. (580) 256-4101 

Oct 20-31 Agony at Arcadia Lake* Spring 
Creek Park. Arcadia, (405) 359-4570 
Oct 21 Fall Craft Show, Fairgrounds, Chero- 
kee, (580) 596-3053 

Oct 21 Star Watch* Tenkiiier State Park, Vian, 
(918)489-5641 

Oct 21,22 Little Dixie Bass Classic, Catfish 
Bay Marina, Durant, (580) 924-3898 
Oct 26-28 Ghost Stories, Fort Washita Historic 
Site, Durant, (580) 924-6502 
Oct 26-31 Tales from the Eskridge* Eskridge 
Hotet Museum. Wynnewood. (405) 665-2698 
Oct 27 Halloween Night* Lake Murray Resort, 
Ardmore, (580) 223-6600 
Oct 27,28 Ghost Stories* Murrell Home, Park 
Hill. (918)456-2761 

Oct 28 Boo Ooo, Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art, 
Shawnee, (405) 878-5300 
Oct 28 Great Pumpkin Egg Hunt. Sequoyah 
State Park. Wagoner, (918) 772-2046 
Oct 28 The Haunted Forest, Greenleaf State 


Park. Braggs, (918) 487-7125 
Oct 28 Haunted Trail & Egg Hunt, I enkilier 
State Park. Vian. (918) 489-5641 
Oct 28 Trail of Treats & Thrills, Lake Wister 
State Park, Wister, (918) 665-7886 
Oct 31 Trick or Treat, Downtown, Wynnewood, 
(405) 665-2424 

RUNS* RIDES, & WALKS 
Sept 4 Warrior Challenge Run & Women’s 
Distance Festival, Lake Pawnee. Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2493 

Sept 9 Dam J.A.M., Whitaker Park, Pryor, (918) 
825-0157 

Sept 22,23 Autumnal Equinox Night & Day 
Walks* Spiro Mounds ArchaeologicaJ Center. 
Spiro. (918) 962-2062 

Sept 30 Sacred Heart Century Bicycle Race* 

St. Gregory's University. Shawnee, (405) 878- 
5290 

Oct 28 Trick or Treat Trot, Chickasaw Nat'1 
Recreation Area, Sulphur. (580) 622-2824 

LIVING HISTORY 

Sept 8,9 Civil War Candlelight Tour, Fort 
Gibson Historic Site, (91 S) 478-4088 
Sept 9 Pioneer Days, City Park. Cheyenne. 
(580)497-2106 

Sept 16 Outlaw Days Annual Ambush, Down- 
town, Mallow, (500) 658-2212 
Sept 22-24 Old-Time Threshing Bee, Major 
County Historicai Society Complex, Fairview, 
(580} 227-2265 

Oct 6*7 Early ISOOs Fur Trade, Chouteau Me- 
morial Museum, Salina, (918) 434-2224 
Oct 6-8 Heritage Days* Fountainhead State 
Park. Checotah, (918) 689-4607 
Oct 7 Cavalry Days, Histone Fort Supply. (580) 
256-7411 

Oct 13-15 Heritage Festival, Downtown, 
Shattuck. (580) 938-281 8 

For more Calendar listings* visit our 
website at www,oklahomatodayxom. 


Dotes and times ore subject to change; phase 
confirm before attending any event The 
calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available basis. To be considered, 

|>/eose moi/ a concise nof/ce of the event (a 
separate page for eoch event) that includes 
dale, time, pfoce, address, admission prices, 
and both a contact telephone number and a 
phone number that can be publishedr Notices 
must arrive at Oklahoma Today three 
CO fen dor months prior to pubiication fi.e. 
jonuary-februory events must orrive by 
October I). Send to: Entertomment Co/e n dor* 
Oklahoma Today* P.O. Bax 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: (405) 522- 
4588; we con not, however, take listings over 
the telephone. 
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RED CARPET COUNTRY 


Northwest 

ivavs 


AAA-APPR0\^BD 
SOS- S?m> KLN’f ; R 003VLS 

iMiooK Pool 
Game Room 

JIBO & IN-ROO.M Movies 
R i:STAl'llA> I LOUNGE 

Complimentary 
COPFEE & rSEMSPAPliK 
PliLJVEKElJ TO YOVH 
nooH Daily 


Northwest Inn 

Hw>v 270 and I’irsi Stri'ei 
po. Vim ioo(> 

Woodward. OK 7 . 1 K 02 
(o««t 2 S(i- 7 <it )0 

I’or lit" sc rv at R ms Only C’.alE 
800 - 727-7600 


Red Carpet Country 

Wall-to-Wull HospittUky 



niothing plain about it 

-ElUID- 

Plain Eventful 

Garfield County Fair 

Sepiember 5 - 9 . 2000 
For more inf<l^mat^on 
WWW chisholmtraJfexpo.com 
or tSfiO) 237-0238 

Cherokee Strip 
Days Celebration 

Sept&mber 14 - j 6 . 2000 
For more inform a tiofi 
w w w . enid ch am bo r. com 
or 1 -88 B -229-2443 






CoUeotop's Show ' ' * 

AMBtJCs Demolition Derby 

Texas County Free Fair 

Party on the Prairie CoriGert^ Qoo dwell 

AMBUCs Demolition Derby 

Rocktober Fest: Rook Cone art (Optima Lake) 

Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 

Pheasant Season 

FestivaJ of Gifts: Toy and Craft Show 
Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 


September 9- iO, SOOO 
September 16» 2000 
September 19-23, 2000 
September 23, 2000 
September 24, 2000 
October 7, 2000 
November 4-6, 2000 
December 1 -January 1, 2001 
December 2-3, 2000 
December 2, 2000 


O K L /N H O NA /\ 

AHAMBKAHOmCIHM, 


ww^.guymonokxom 


For more information contact Guymon Cbm^ention and Tourism, 
219 NW 4th St., Guymon, OK 73942. Or call {580) 338^5838. 


Over 2 miliion iights* • Lighted Bridges * \i-d!king Tours * Carriage Rides 
November tH - January L 20iJl 

VVoadward, Oklahoma • 1-80CK364-5352 * www.wooilwardak.conii 


Watonga 
Cheese Festival 

rj ]t‘f 'ST' Rx K I (Xirus 'SI , Ans iSi 
fTciits. QliUi Sfiou 
Juried ,\ri SJiow, rratt Show 
wish itiore ihaii achj Vendors. 

Hisiorical Recuiu isneuEs. 
Musir. (Ireai HiM ftwr, njunle. 
TiHjrs, rind AmiLsesriftns 

OnoiKT l:KSt 1 I, 2(MKJ 
<1 am. - (s f) 111. 

2’Day pass - S3 
I'lider 12 - Free 

vv. svai ! 1] iga -t I HI i/i i li u i il jer 




KAW LAKE AREA 





oiicait 5Beatte 

pt6tye»ii<) 

Christopher Cross 

Thursday, August 3, ^ooo 

1964; The Tribute 

"The #1 Be:ttles Show” 

Satuiiday* September i6, aooo 

Tomw Dorsey 
Orchestra 

Thursday* October 19* *4000 

Gary PucKEri 

Saturday, December 3o, ;^ooo 

2000-2001 

Subscription Memberships 
Available in September 


Tiik Poncxn Thevi'm 


Box Office; iPM to 5 PW* Mon. ■ Fri, 
(580) 765-0943 
104 East Grand. Ponca City, OK 
ww’w .poncantheatre^org 






uoiZ\t}^ ^ Piehifig ^ Htkiiig Mu66ums ^ 

For more information* contact the Kaw Lake Association 
PO Box 1933, Ponca City. OK 74602 
{580)762-9494 or 1-888-291^4995. pin 2920 

:X1AHQMA E;-mail: kawlake@kskc.net Kaw.IMu 
WWW, poricadty news.com/kawlake 


IVorthern 

1 lOkiahoma College 


I Oklahoma College 
"A IMitm of Exf0ikmi'" 




mpuses in 
i^awa and Enid 

T| 


=- J 


Oiw^OFitl^ofl 
Study Leatling to 
an Associate of 
Arts, Science 01 



1 - 888 - 429-5715 

www.north-ok.edu 



American Indian Art &on§ ^ Dance 

Jolt] nationally and intamationally r^ODgnizeJ l^ailve 
Afnerican artists, competilinn dancers and thousands ol 
festival attendees at l^ortheast Oklahoma's premiere 
Native Amertoan Festival. 

INI ||,\N aiMMI'B rESnVM. 

*A CWl'iJMfMN Rkiy litnvt A/nmiJ/r Hfnltp’ 

SEPTEMBER 15-17,2000 

BARTLESVILLE GDMMUNITY CENTER 

P.O. Box 1027, earllesville. OK 74D05 - (918)337-2707 • ttww.li3rtlesville.CDin 

For mtorniatiDn. contacl Jan 61 Odden. 




Enjoy. . . Fa 
PonedCit 

SeptembM 

8-9 CDuntry^^est 
Anti<iue|| draft 
Festivi^d 

15»16 Cherokee Strip 
Chtli Cookoff & 
Oklahoma 
Bar-p-Q 
Chanipi 

16-17 Fine Arts 

29-30 Standing Bear 
Pow Wow 

Octob^E^ 


Oktoberfest 


For more informatioi 
Ponce City Tourism 
at BOO-475-4400 or visft 
WWW, poncaclty n 


Stat 


ion 


BLACKWELL 

Visit the largest county fair in Oklahoma! 

September I2-I6r 2000 

Live Efitertaiitmenl • Over 100 Outdoor Vendors 
7 Buildings of Exhibits and OTTAWAY Amusement Co. 



Check out our : 

Outlet vnioge Blackwell 

Antique Nalls 

Unique Shops 

Top of Oklahoma Museum 

Restaurants 


Three botets Cenifort Inn (580)363-7000 
Ooys Inn (5SO)363-29l( ■ Super 8 (580)363-5945 

For fr^ informotioa call 

the Blackwell Chamber of Commerce (580) 363-4195 
or e-mail us ot ehomber@kskc.net 

▲ GREAT STOPPING 
POINT ON 1-35! 














FRONTIER COUNTRY 

EL RENO OKLAHOMA CITY WEWOKA YUKON 


YUKON 

WIEFfflOUSFOliOlFESIlVAU! 


CZECH 

F5T1VAL 


Oct, 21 S 22 

CELTIC 

NATIONS 

fEIVAl 


Nov. 25 ttirougti Dec. 31 

YUKON'S MAGICAL 
WONDERLAND 

CCHRISXMAS EVENTS^ 


Tor more mlormiition. pleiiso rnll 
City of ’lukmi: 


SORGHUM DAY! 

October 28th • Downtown Wewo1{a 

\S00\ Sv>rt:hum Mill in Openirii>n • Pioneer ;iml lnLii;m IVmon^trniions 

Live Musk hy Byrim FVrIme iSt ihv Wkhiiii F^injii Boiiil • Semimilv Imliiin VilLj^v 
Chuckwiii^im QhvL * ( "ivil War Rv-onacfoiN * WWl WWll Re^vim rors 
Over 150C"nUt Bimthji! • 10 FahuI • Amk|iic Tracttir Sfnnv 

C'ur Show • Quill, Phottij^mphy, An CsAtt SUmv 

Ffjv miyrc in/omkiiicin LmUiuf the Weu’oka Chairiber of Cmntnetce: < 405 ) 257'5485 
E-mail: pvrnv@onenct.net • u"i\'vv,sorglium,t)r^ 


FORT REN 


^or Great Fall Fun, Visit 


Enjoy our entertaining attractions anil 
award-winning events throughout the fall. 

Call today for your FREE guide 
to Central OklahomaLs Frontier Country. 

(800) 386-6552 
or visit us at www.oktourism.com 

OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERia Cowimr^iGI 


CENTER 

MATIOMAL 
SHEEPDOG FiriALS 
OCTOBER 22-29 


EDO CATION DAY 
PERrORHANCES: 

(BY RESERV&non ORLY) 
THURSDAY 4b FEIDAY, 

SEPT, 21 & 22 

DAH‘llAH-tPH 

PUBLIC 

PERrORMAIYCES^ 

(ADVANCE TICKET 
PURCHASE SUOPESTED) 

SATURDAY. 

SEPT 23 
lOAM '2PM 6FH 
SUHDAY, 

SEPT, 24 

2PH 

& 

TICKETS: 
ADULT: 1 10 'YOUTH: 15 
CHILDREN 5 & UNDER: 
FREE 


featuring 

TRAIL RIDES « FOLD * MILITAIR EXHIBITIDNS 
HISTORIC HE-ENAGTORS- HERITADE EXRIBITS 
EQUINE INDUSTRY DISPUYS 
EQUESTRIAN (lEMONSTfUTIOKS & EXHIRUIONS 
EQUINE ARTISTIC 6 EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
MILITARY & NORSEMAN'S BALL 

lOMlSSlOH: £§: YQimi ’ S2: CHIUIflEN 5 1 UMQIR ^ fM 


OCT. 22-24 ..nURSERY TRIALS 

OCT. 25-27 ..OFCri QUALIfYinO 

OCT. 28 SEMinriALS 

OCT. 29 „,..nHALS 

Adults: $5 * Youth: $2 
Children (5 and under): FREE 




Contact FOR i’ RENO VISITOR CENTER 
to Purthaiiv Tickets or lo make Education 
Day Reservations: ( 405 ) 262^3897 
hi Ip :// 3 ctn ,00 ,eanad ia n. ok.us/Fortre no 


Contact EL RjEl^O a I^MBER OF COMMERCE: 
EL fl£NO event f4 conummity infor- 

choi«b;cf maiiooi (877) 9 - el RENO 
coM^«?cE or (405) 262-1188 


parti ALLY funded BY 


VtSlIOBS S TOURISM , 
( 888)5 EL RENO 
(8l!«J5B5-73f»A 











T U L S A 


flavors 



6104 East 71st Street 


T U l S A 


{918) 492-7767 



L 5 

For your FKFF Visitors Guide, 
cail (800)558-.13II . ! 




McBimey Mansion 

../■bj- f/ie i/iirrmmnmif 


Make one ol Okhihoma s mt>si 
treasiured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headi|E]iirtLTS for business or 
plcasuiv tnivek 

Enjtiy atienuKin refreshments, a 
luxurious gucsl rwm and a hearty 
AmcrieyJl brx;akfasl eiM within easy 
access to Tulsa sdtmuilow'n husiness 
ilislricl. Utica Square shopping, and 
Phi|hriH>k and Gjkrcase Museums, 



1 4 1 4 S. Gctlwsion. Tuku OK 74 127 
{y I K) 5K5-3234 • Fax (9 1 H) 5«5-9377 


Oklahoma's # 1 Antiques Show 



35 Yeart* ri! Invcslmeni 

Quality Anirriues 

cxdiiSEvdy lor you. 

Oklahoma V t Anittjug Show 
Oualitv antUiues Irom the hnest 
ilealers tn lit stales. Admission $5 

Sept S.^fnt t(l 
iTri Sat m 7. S<,in 12-5) 
tixp(j Square l-airKrounds,. 
Exchange Bldg I 
Yak- s 2 1 SI Si 
(«88) 682-7420 



Tulsa’s Premier Historic Hotel 

Weddings - Conferences - Bar Mil/vahs 
Meetings - 55 Luxury Rooms und Suites 
Meeting Spiice fur 10 to 250 
Corpomle and Weekend Rales 
Smoke- free Eaeility * Deluxe Amenilies 
llic Chalk brijifd RcsUiuriint 
Pmfcssiotial Perj^omili/ed Ser^uce 




Memhcr ffivlune Holds ol Auicncsi 


I 4 ih &L S. Main* Tulsa ( 9 1 S) 5 S 7-8200 - www.hotc I ambassador- lu I sa,com 



Vimi ytmr tmmn id Admiral Idctj 
Tret‘-!»huik'd oursidt^ ficair-aiokxl inside 


Admiral Flea Market 


'ruki \ I 1 rv^ !< jt ir-C )\ tt t It y tr Ma rket 

A lW)^ain HiiriUTs Panulist^ - ( Mr 3LK) lifxidis 


Opet/ f ruhty - Sutuhiy • / C- Admiral, Tttha, OK 

( 918 ) 834-9259 
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Head for the Hills 


Make Fayetteville your destination 
Tor fun. Call the Hogs at a Razorback 
game. Catch a show ai die Walton Ans 
Center. Shop Farmers Market. Or 
soak up the scenery' in the beautiful 
Arkansas Ozarks. 



For more information, call 


Or write Fayelieville 
Chamber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 4216. Dept. OK. 
Fayetteville AR 72702-4126 
WAV w, f ay et te V i I le A R xotii 



Oklahoma’s Largest 
Show of Arts, Crafts, 
Antiques, Collectibles 


At An Affair of the Heari, you will 
be charmed into a wonderful w'orld of 
heirkxims —past and future. More than 
1 ,000 gifted artisans gather to show'- 
case a myriad of quality art including 
stained glass, folk art, handcrafted 
jewelry, and seasonal items. Precious 
antiques from the quaint to the curious 
will surprise and delight! 

Octobir 27 - 29 
Okliihoma City Fairgrounds 
NW Ihtli ul May Aveniie 

For show^ infonnation, call 
(800) 755^5488 or (405) 632-2652 

w' wwvd ITai rof th ehea r( ,com 



Relive the Heritage 


Relive the heritage of the Cherokee. 
Chickasaw, Choctaw. Creek and Semi- 
nole tribes in Indian Territory. 

Ma.sters Art Show Oct. 9 - 31 . 2000 

Art Under The Oaks Apr. 8 - 30, 2001 
OuldtMjr Indian Market Apr. 7-8, 2CK11 
Coinpetilive .Art Shtnv July 8-31, 2(X)l 

For exhibit and special events, 
visit our website: 
w w w , II vet r I bes ,com 

THE 

FIVE 

CIVIUZED 
TRIBES* MUSEUM 

Agency Hill. Hniior Heights Drive 
Muskogee. OK 74401 (918) 68,^-1701 
Hours; M-S 10-5; Sun 1-5 




nusEun OF 

^VOAEN PILOTS 


Discover the Rich History of Women in Aviation 

Enj(jy a r! if acts and exhibits ahaia: 

• Amelia Earharl 

• Early Women Pilots 

• 1929 Women's Air Derby 

• World War M Women Pilots 

- Women in the Space Program 

• Today's Air Racing and Racers 

• .Aviation Careers for Women 


The 99s Museum of Women Pilots 

Lo va J ed o n f h e g t o itn ds of Wi i i R og e rs VVf? r\ d / rp o ri 
4300 Amelia Eurhart Lane, Oklahoma City 
Open Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m, U> 4 p.m. 
Admission: $5 - Adults, $2 - Children 
For more information call (405) 685-9990 



Sequoyah Pottery 
Exhibit and Sale 

August 5 - October 27 


, View historic 
pieces and purchase 


Sequoyah Pottery 
deiaUea recreations. 



Cherokee 

National Museum ^ 

ofeee Heritage Center 


Hwy 62. South of Tahicquuh on Willis Rd. 
1-^888-999-6007 

Cherokee Nalionul Holiday Kickoff 
August 31, featuring Arigou Starr and 
Coyote Zen. Call for other events at 
the Cherokee Heritage Center. 

Sponsored by Bank of America 

wwAv,cherokeeherituge,cotu 
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Hammett House 


With nciirly 30 yearH ol' One dining, 
Hijmmett House has achieved an 
unmaiched level of excellence. 
“Pam per- fried chicken," coumry- 
fried steaks, lamb and turkey fries and 
14 varieties of delicious pies baked 
daily top our menu, A family oriented, 
made-from- scratch restaurant where tw 
reservations are necessary. 


¥ ^ 

Nanunetl 



Restaurant 

3 i —A 


1616 W. Will Rogers Blvd., 
Clartinore, OK 74017 
(918)341-7333 



Claremore! 

Major Upcoming events include 
Dickens on the Boulevard, Will 
Rogers Days, the Arts & Crafts 
Show, and Christmas at the 
Bcividcrc, With more than 400 
antique and collectible shops 
throughout our city, you're bound 
to find that special something for 
that someone special ! 


Claremore Convention 
and Visitur.s Bureau 

419 West Will Rogers Blvd. 
Phone 9 1 8-34 1-28 1 8 

w w w,cla remore. * t rg 
Located on Historic Route 66 



A Fantastic Collection 
of Weaponry 

The J.M. Davis Arms tind Historical 
Museum on Historic Route 66 houses 
a collection of more than 2{),{)(J0 
guns and gun-relatcd items. The 
museum has everything fnim saddles 
and trophy heads to steins, statuary tind 
Indian artiracis. An extensive llretimis 
research library is also on-site. 

Houf\: 

Mon. - Sat. 8:30 am to 5:IKJ pm 
Suii. I pm - 5 pm 
Acitnixsii>n ix hy (itmurtifH 


333 N. Lynn Riggs 
I Claremore, OK 
(918)341-5707 








Oklahoma’s Newest Entertainment 
and Convention Facility 

Concerts, Kodcos, Equestrian Shows, IVade Shows, Weddings, Banquets, & More? 

Sept. 2-3 Chase Meadow Frtnn Dressage Show' 

Sept. 8-9 Bliiegrass & Chili Festival 

Sept. 9- in ,Green County Dressage Show 

Sept. 14-17...... Rogers County Fair 

Sept, 30 .Pure Pleasure Punk in Roller Horse Show' 

Sept. 30 - Oct. I ....RK Gun & Knife Show 

Oct. 5-8 McKenzie Hunter-Jumper Show 

Oct. 20-21 ,Senior Pro Rodeo Assn. Finals 

Oct. 27-29 Hunter-Jumpers of eastern Oklahoma 

Nov. 2-5.... .Cowboys Regional Rodeo Assn. Finals 

Nov. 4-5.... Green Country Arts & Craft Fair 


Cl. 


Inremore 
Expo Center ? 

^ <3^ uvueHi 

( 918 ) 342-5357 





Will Rogers Museum 
Birthday Celebration I 

November 4, 2000 

Claremore, Oklahoma 

(918) 341-0719 
or 

1-800-324-9455 


www.willrogers.com 
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“What's your favorite word?” evokes tmuiy different responses. The question might he met with a 
quizzical stare, a resounding or an immediate response, as if the one questioned had 

waited a lifetime to be asked. We believe that, Uke a favorite song or movie, a favorite word offers 
a hint of personalityt a glimpse into the sou L For your lexical pleasure, we offer the favorite words 
of some of Oklahoma's favorite authors defined by our favorite dictionary, American Heritage. 



Scott Mo mad ay, Hotfse Mode of Down 

'1 am writing a book tentatively entitled Agoin t^e far Morning. As I think 
about It, my favorite word is 'morningf as in a bright New Mexican 
morning or early morning on the southern plains. '' 

Definition: The ftrst or tarty pan of the day, lasting from midnight to noon or 
from sunrise to noon. 




Teresa Miller, Rem non fs of Glory and Correspondence (forthcoming) 
“I started to say 'harmony/ but 'harmonize' requires more of me — to 
blend in without losing my voice/' 

Oefmtion; To bring or come Into agreement or harmony. 



Clifton Taulbert Once upon a Time When We Were Colored 
"My life is being defined by this word and the call to action embedded 
within its definition. To really appreciate and understand community, a 
journey to yesterday is required, as well as a stop in the present to see 
how it is being used today. The most exciting aspect of this word is that 
each individual has the opportunity to determine its look for the future." 
Defn/c/on: A group of people living in the same locality and under the 
some government 


Brett L eve ridge. Men My Mother Dated: And Other Most/y True Tales 
"Its traditional usage brings to mind a welcome breeze, a refreshing 
beverage, a soothing balm, but it is also that rarest of animals: a 
venerable slang term, 'Swell’ fell by the wayside long ago, 'groovy' has 
been relegated to a linguistic time capsule, but 'cool' abides." 
Defnit/on; Neither warm nor very cold; s/ong: exce//ent, first-rate. 



Gordon Grice, The Red Hourg/oss 
"There's an entire poem in that word/' 

Definition: The dried aromatic inner bark of certain tropical Asian trees in the 
genus Cinnamomum, espedoi/y C verum and C. loureirii, often ground 
and used os o sp/ce. 


72 I OKLAHOMA TODAY - SEPTEMBER ( OCTOBER 2000 


Stop by and see us next time 
you cross the border. 



At the Oklahoma Transportation Authority we're working to 
make your travel experience more pleasurable. That's why we 
assisted the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department with 
the construction of three tourist welcome centers (just inside the 
Oklahoma border) near Walters, Miami, and Kansas, Oklahoma. 
Come by one of our welcome centers on your next trip. We'll 
give you maps, brochures - and a free cup of coffee. 



Oklahoma Transpor'I'ation Au'i hority 
S aving Money, Time and Lives 


^yY' A T I V E 


ENERGY 



Native Americans have tradilianaUy revered Ike earth. And for x)ery good reasons. 
Everything we need in this life comes from the earth. 

That's esfecialty true in Oklahoma where our most ahundant natural resource is 
natural gas. ft’s the cleanest, most efficient form of energy known. 

VV> defend on it every single day. Truly, the earth has keen good to Oklahoma. 


0KIAH0H\ 

NATURiM. 

Gas 

"> A QlVlAlDh OF WtEOA 


i’ U R E 


(> K 1. A M O M A 





